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PART I. 


CHAPTER V. 





AM here,’ Norah wrote 
to Miss Ferens, a few 
days later, ‘in an at- 

mosphere very different to that 

of dear old Bedesbury. My dear, 

I never guessed before how wise 

you are, and what a lot of things 

e know. Everything is just 

you said it would be, and ex- 
actly what you did not say, but 
what you meant, and what I un- 
derstand now. My father and Jack 
have been living, not nicely at all, 
as I expected, but anyhow. I’ve 
no other word for it. It was too 
bad of Jack, who knew how people 
ought to live,and I have hardly 
forgiven him yet for it. My father 
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showed me what he calls his bank- 
book, the book you have kept for 
him for so many years. He has 
never looked at it once, poor fel- 
low, because he says the sight of 
figures makes him ill, and was 
astonished when I told him how 
rich he was. I have had a spare 
room furnished as a dining-room, 
so that we are now able to con- 
duct ourselves in a decent manner. 
As for my bedroom—oh, my dear, 
if it did not give me the headache 
every time I go into it, and if my 
father was not so proud of it, I 
should laugh all day long over it. 
Poor dear father! It is only to you 
and to Jack, of course, that I can 
write or say anything that may 
seem to look like laughing at him. 
If I try to laugh I begin to cry. 
The furniture and hangings are 
all colours—yes, all colours—red, 
yellow, blue, green, pink, rose, 
and purple, and every one a sepa- 
rate lump of colour, so that each 
in turn strikes you full between 
the eyes like a blow from Jack’s 
great hammer which he keeps in 
his work-room. Of course I put 
out the light directly I go upstairs 
at night, and dress as quickly as 
ever I can in the morning to get 
o 
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out of it. When you come to see 
me, dear, please not to laugh. 

‘ There is no cathedral at Es- 
brough, but only two or three 
churches, which I have not seen 
yet. I look forward with such 
longing as I cannot tell you to a 
Sunday and a talk in quiet Bedes- 
bury. These two wicked men— 
only it was all Jack’s fault, who 
ought to have known better— 
never had prayers even till I came. 
In the morning Jack is at work at 
six, and my father and I have them 
together, but in the evening we all 
three worship together and sing a 
hymn. Jack has got a beautiful 
voice, and my father, when he can 
be persuaded not to “humour” 
the air, has a very good ear, and 
perhaps will be got to sing some 
day. Do you know what “ humour- 
ing” the air is? Wait till you 
come here, and I sing you the 
“Colleen Rue.” Only, I must sing 
it before my father, or else I shall 
feel guilty of laughing at him. He 
sings all by himself when he thinks 
no one is listening. This morning 
early I caught him singing this 
pretty composition in the garden: 


“ The sun on the streamlet was playing, 
The dewdrops still hung on the thorn, 
When a beautiful couple was straying 
To taste the mild fragrance of morn. 
He sighed as he breathed forth his ditty ; 
And she felt her breast softly glow: 
O look on your lover with pity, 
Sweet colleen dhas cruiskeen ra mo.” 


He “ humoured” the air, and was 
enjoying himself tremendously, 
when I put my head out of the 
window. 

* “Ts it you, alaunah ?” he cried, 
turning very red, for the poor dear 
is always afraid, since Jack told 
him things, that he should do 
something not quite right. “I 
was forgetting where I was, and 
thinking I was on the road again, 
when if you don’t sing, you feel 
lonely. And are ye happy, Norah, 
darlin’ ?” 
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‘That is always his refrain to 
whatever he says, “ Are ye happy, 
Norah, darlin’?” It makes me sad 
to think that he loves me so much, 
and I try to find out something to 
do for him more than I have done 
—in fact I have done nothing— 
to deserve it. 

‘ The day before yesterday came 
your piano, and the pictures, and 
the books. I had to explain all 
the pictures one after the other to 
my father, who sat in wonder 
while I told the stories as well as 
Icould. Then he looked at tho 
books and expressed his intention 
of reading them, every one. And 
then he wanted me to play. I re- 
fused, telling him to wait till after 
dinner—we dine when work is 
done, now. So he went to his work 
of collecting, which Jack says is 
mostly talking to his friends— 
“every one,” Jack says, “ loves 
Myles Cuolahan.” I think it is a 
great thing to be loved by every 
one, and am proud of my father 
for it. And at six they came home 
and we had dinner. I order dinner 
now, of course, and the old woman 
is helped by my little maid, a good 
girl whom Jack found for me 
among his workpeople. After 
dinner, when my father was going 
to smoke his pipe in Jack’s room, 
I told him to stay and I would 
play something for him. So he 
staid, and Jack staid, and I 
played first of all, “ The harp that 
once ;” and then I sang as many 
of the Irish melodies as I knew, 
and my father danced and cried. 
Ah! the Irish are the people who 
feel the strongest, after all. I think 
even the lovely Scotch airs, which 
are like the most perfect expres- 
sion of sadness, must have come 
from Ireland, and if I were a 
learned person I would write a. 
book to prove it. You can prove 
everything so nicely in a book; 
and then people write long articles 
to show how clever you are. When. 
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will you write a book, dear? I 
made Jack sing. He blushed very 
prettily, and sang to my accompa- 
nimert. I tried him with one or 
two German songs, and he caught 
them at once. He knows German, 
and French, and Italian, besides a 
great quantity of those perfectly 
useless things which men learn in 
order to make themselves out 
superior to women, such as Latin, 
Greek ,mathematics, Euclid—what- 
ever Euclid may be—and things 
that end in ology. Jack is a very 
handsome boy, I think, at least he 
is handsome to me; and he isa boy 
to me, though he is nearly six feet 
high, and has got those ornaments 
to his face which men get when they 
are twenty-one, and which must be 
extremely uncomfortable things to 
wear. As for his blushing, I like 
Jack the better for it. Do you 
know, dear—let me whisper—I 
think the sex that blushes most 
is not ours. Just give your atten- 
tion to this point, and let me know 
your experience. I do not blush: 
I do not know any woman who 
does: as for raising a “blush to 
the maidenly cheek of innocence,” 
that is all nonsense, for if the 
maiden was innocent what should 
she blush for? I do not believe 
in blushing, except in a man, Now 
Jack blushed when I praised his 
funny things in boxwood and 
metal, which he makes out of a 
machine all wheels and whirr and 
oil. Also he blushed when he 
began to sing, and he blushed 
when I asked him about prayers. 
All this shows three things: that 
men who are not past the age of 
shame blush when they are guilty 
—that is when they have neglected 
prayer; also when they are afraid 
they are going to be ridiculous— 
that is when you ask them to sing; 
also when you praise them for 
things they are ambitious to do 
well—that was when I told Jack 
how clever he is at wheels and 
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whirr. But they do not blush over 
things about which they are indif- 
ferent—as when Jack reads German 
and French like English and cannot 
see that he is a good linguist. He 
is out of his apprenticeship, and is 
working in at the factory, waiting 
to see what will turn up. My 
father has a very good salary for 
his collecting work, and as he is 
the most inexpensive of men in his 
personal habits, we do very well. 

‘My dear, my father is a 
gentleman. Remember that. He 
has been a hawker, and is a col- 
lector, so he will never be a 
gentleman to any one except to 
Jack and to me. You will pro- 
mise to burn this letter, please, 
and then I will goon. You have 
promised, because you always do 
anything I ask you, like the kind- 
est of dears. Well, you know there 
are certain little points in which 
—in which a canon is superior to 
a cobbler and a prebendary to a 
pedlar. Jack has undertaken the 
management of these, and the re- 
sult in two days is surprising. 
But that is very little of itself; 
my father is a gentleman in his 
forbearance, his self-denial, his 
anxiety to sink himself, and his 
activity to amuse you when he 
thinks you ought to be amused. 
My dear, he is a gentleman. 

* Yesterday Jack took a holiday, 
and drove me over to call on Mr. 
Fortescue. He is the nicest of old 
clergymen. He knows you, Miss 
Ferens, and knew your father. 
What I like him best for, next to 
his courtly behaviour and really 
perfect manner, is the love he has 
for Jack. He looks at him as he 
moves about the room; he asks 
him questions; he makes him 
talk; he fusses about his health ; 
and yet he never seems to weary 
one with it, and talked to me as 
to an old friend. When we came 
away he kissed me, saying he was 
an old man and took the privilege 
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of age. Why do men want to kiss 
girls? It seems to me a curious 
mental deformity, something like 
the pig’s tail, which is too short 
to answer any practical purpose. 
What gratification do they find in 
it? Of course I like my father to 
kiss me, because it shows me how 
much he loves me, but as for 
other men, it is quite ridiculous. 
However, Mr. Fortescue took my 
face in his two hands and kissed 
me on the forehead and on the 
lips, and said, “God bless you, 
my dear,” in a soft voice. And 
then he looked at Jack. Why 
was he moved? And why did he 
look at Jack? And why did Jack 
blush? I am to go again and see 
him. He asked me to go and stay 
with him; would it be right or 
wrong? Pray tell me, because 
there are some things which one 
never knows. There is right and 
wrong in the Commandments, but 
there is nothing said about going 
to stay a week in the house of an 
old clergyman. He has a house- 
keeper, a fat, motherly, soft sort 
of woman—you know—one of the 
kind that makes you think of jam, 
and puddings, and perhaps veal 
cutlets. She asked me after my 
father, saying, with a funny sort 
of a sigh, that he was a most 
superior person. I think she ex- 
pected me to be a sort of gipsy 
fortune-teller by the way she looked 
at me. 

‘We had the most lovely 
luncheon, with strawberries and 
cream, and some curious wine out 
of a long bottle of brown glass— 
German wine—but I forget the 
name. Jack drinks wine with 
Mr. Fortescue, but very little. I 
think the dear old gentleman likes 
wine very much, for he held his 
glass up to the light and rolled it 
about, and then he tasted it, and 
then he rolled it in the light 
again, and then he turned up his 
eyes, and said to me solemnly: 
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*“Young lady, we have much 
in this world to be thankful 
for—much to be thankful for.” 

‘After luncheon a carriage 
drove up to the door, and the 
formidable Mr. Bayliss got out of 
it, with his daughter, Miss Ella 
Bayliss. Jack introduced me, and 
Miss Bayliss looked at me in a 
way that I have not yet made up 
my mind about. I mean whether 
it was curiosity or surprise. 

‘“ Miss Cuolahan,” Jack said, 
“the daughter of my old friend 
and guardian, Mr. Myles Cuola- 
han.” 

*“ And the ward of my old 
friend Miss Ferens, of Bedesbury,” 
said Mr. Fortescue. That was 
very kind of him. “ Perhaps you 
remember Prebendary Ferens, of 
Bedesbury, Mr. Bayliss, who wrote 
the commentary on Habakkuk.” 

*“Ho! ho!” laughed Mr. Bay- 
liss, rolling himself about, “as if 
I ever read a commentary on 
Habakkuk.” 

* However, then we began to talk. 
And then we had archery on the 
lawn, Miss Bayliss and Jack, and 
I. Of course I beat them both; 
but Miss Bayliss beat Jack, who 
is, like all men, curiously de- 
ficient in things which, like 
archery, require real skill and 
serious thought. Do you know, 
Miss Ferens—do not think mea 
gossip—but I am certain—certain 
that Miss Bayliss is in love with 
Jack. I saw her looking at him, 
and he is not in love with her, 
because I saw him looking at her, 
and oh! there was such a differ- 
ence. Mr. Fortescue asked them 
to stay to dinner, and they staid. 
And then, for it seems that the 
day is a sort of open-house day 
with Mr. Fortescue, and that 
everybody calls upon him on 
Wednesday, another arrival. A 
gentleman, this time, who rode 
out. Mr. Frank Perrymont, son 
of Captain Perrymont, the other 
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great man, Mr. Bayliss being the 
first great man. 

‘He was pleasant to me, and 
said a great many things which 
he intended to be complimentary ; 
of course I received them with 
great gravity. He is not hand- 
some, like Jack, nor so tall and 
strong, but he is pleasant-looking. 
He has dark hair, bright eyes, and 
sharp, delicate features. He was 
carefully dressed, and he wears a 
little moustache. He is an Oxford 
man, asked after two or three of 
the Bedesbury curates, the latest 
arrivals among your poor despised 
“innocents,” and then began to 
quote poetry. As he is no good 
at archery, I suppose poetry is his 
strong point. I am not quite 
certain, but I think that when 
we went away at tea he squeezed 
my hand as I got into the 
carriage. I shall wait till I 
see him again before I say any- 
thing about it. What would you 
do if your hand was squeezed ? 


You see it is a difficult question, 
because a man can always say 
that he only shook hands with 
you like everybody else, and then 
what are you to sayin reply? I 
did not like to ask Jack as we 


drove home. Such a pleasant 
drive, dear, in Mr. Fortescue’s 
dog-cart, with no servant behind. 
The bright moonlight, and the 
soft summer air, and the cry of 
the grasshoppers, and before us 
the long stretch of the sea—it 
was almost too beautiful. I think 
we hardly spoke a word all the 
way. 

*“ What have you been think- 
ing of, Norah ?” asked Jack, when 
we got home. 

*“ What have you, Jack?” I re- 
plied. “You have said nothing 
to me all the way.” 

*“T was thinking of my new 
valve,” he said, “ and I believe I 
have got over the difficulty.” 

‘There is a wretch for you— 
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and I thought he was enjoying 
the beautiful summer air. At 
least, however, he was not think- 
ing of Ella Bayliss. 

‘ At present I have had but one 
caller, a lady named Mrs. Merrion 
from a house across the road. I 
wish you were here to advise me, 
dear, for Ido not like her. She 
is a widow ; and she put her hand- 
kerchief up to her eyes, though I 
do not know why, because there 
were certainly no tears to wipe 
away. She is, I should think, 
about thirty, but she may be more, 
because she paints. Her voice is 
soft, and her eyes are large and 
soft, and she is soft all over; but 
so is a tiger-cat, my dear. I may 
be wrong, and perhaps I shall 
write quite the other way next 
week, but that is what I think 
now. I do not like her. Jack, 
she says, she has known a long 
time. “He is almost my own 
boy,” she said, with a sigh—why 
did she sigh ?—“ though I am cer- 
tainly not quite old enough to be 
his mother. And you are his 
sister, dear Miss Cuolahan.” 

*“ No,” I said, rather snappishly. 
“Tam not his sister at all. We 
are no relations.” 

‘ Now to anybody else, I always 
say that Jack is my brother, as of 
course he is. But I was out of 
temper. I do not know why. 

*“Oh!” she said; she always 
said “oh!” to everything. “ Jack 
always speaks of you as his 
sister.” 

‘ And then she asked me to go 
over with Jack and have dinner. 
I suppose I shall have to go. But 
of one thing I am quite certain, 
that I will not make that woman 
a friend. Why does Jack go then, 
as she says he does, every week? 
After she had gone away, another 
woman came—Mrs. Bastable— 
such a funny woman. Mrs. Mer- 
rion’s companicn. I like her 
better. 
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*“T came to look at you, my 
dear. Lord bless my heart! You 
are a young lady. Ay, ay, ay, 
of course Jack is a gentleman. 
That’s only right and proper for 
an Armstrong.” 

‘Then I got half angry and half 
inclined to laugh, and I said: 

*“Tf it is proper for an Arm- 
strong, it is proper for a Cuolahan 
of Connaught.” 

‘“T knew your father, my dear, 
when he——” 

*“But you did not know my 
grandfathers, Mrs. Bastable, when 
they were princes of Ireland.” 

‘ Now there was a pretty thing 
for me to say, was it not? 

‘ Mrs. Bastable wagged her comi- 
cal head, which had a bonnet stuck 
upon it all askew. 

*“ Let me set your bonnet right 
for you, Mrs. Bastable,” I said. 
And so I put that straight, and 
then I pulled her shawl] round and 
tied her bow properly, and she 
really looked a respectable woman. 

** Who are you, Mrs. Bas- 
table ?” 

*“T’m Mrs. Merrion’s com- 
panion,” she said ; and then, look- 
ing all round, she whispered, “ I’m 
her second cousin when anybody 
calls and I’m caught with her. 
When I’m alone with her I amuse 
her. When Jack comes to dinner 
I’m the cook, and she says I’ve 
got a sick headache, or else that I 
am gone out to have tea. When 
we go to church I’m the com- 
panion. Oh!” 

‘It was a very different “oh” 
to that of Mrs. Merrion’s. 

*“TDon’t you say anything, my 
dear,” she went on, in a nervous 
and agitated manner. “ Your father 
was a friend of my husband’s. 
He’s a good man: my husband 
was not. My dear, never you 
marry a man that can mesmerise 
you, because if you do, and he 
finds out that you are a clair- 
voyong, all your happiness is gone. 


This Son of Vulcan, 


I like your faco, my dear. You 
are a little like your father; but 
where did you get your small 
hands from? Let me come over 
and talk to you sometimes. It 
will be a charity. Do let me. 
There’s things going on—oh! I 
know, and I won’t have Johnny 
Armstrong’s son ruined for life. 
But don’t you talk, my dear; and 
let me come over, and I’ll tell you 
when the time comes.” 

‘Well, you know, this is all 
very mysterious, and I suppose 
she will come. I think she must 
be rather mad, judging from her 
bonnet, and the way she rambles 
from one subject to another, and 
her talking about clairvoyance, 

‘And now I must stop; for I 
have spent all the afternoon 
writing, and my head aches. 

‘Oh!—as Mrs. Merrion would 
say—there has just come a superb 
footman with a letter. My little 
maid Ruth opened the door and 
brought it'to me. “Mr. and Miss 
Bayliss request the pleasure of 
Miss Cuolahan’s and Mr. Arm- 
strong’s company at dinner on 
Thursday, the 20th, at half-past 
seven,” and a note from Miss 
Bayliss. 

‘“ Dear Miss Cuolahan,—For- 
give the unceremonious invitation, 
and do come with your brother.” 
That is Jack, I suppose, and I 
must say it is a little impertinent. 
“We shall have only the Perry- 
monts and a friend of yours from 
Bedesbury.” Who is my friend 
from Bedesbury ? 

‘Write to me, dear, a great 
long, lovely letter. 

‘ Your own 
* Norag.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was two days after Norah’s 
visit to Mr. Fortescue, and break- 
fast time with Mr. Bayliss. The 
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great man had eaten his great 
breakfast, for he was gifted with 
@ noble appetite, and was pre- 
paring to drive into town. His 
daughter Ella, as fresh and rosy a 
young lady as might be seen any- 
where in the three Ridings, had 
poured out his coffee and finished 
her own, and was now sitting in 
a meditative attitude. In the 
depths of those blue eyes lay the 
thoughts, unspoken, that con- 
tained the whole of divine philo- 
sophy. Never were eyes so deep, 
so lustrous, so full of secret and 
hidden meanings. Only the eyes 
were silent. 

‘ Papa,’ said Ella, reflecting, ‘I 
was thinking last night about 
Miss Cuolahan.’ 

* Ay, ay, Ella, what about her? 
As pretty a girl as I ever saw.’ 

‘Do you know that she belongs 
to the very first set in Bedesbury ? 
All the county people visit Miss 
Ferens, and all the cathedral 
people. The Dean goes there at 
least twice a week. The Bedes- 
bury men are all raving about 
her—how absurd!’ 

‘ The daughter of my collector,’ 
said Bayliss, with a little glow of 
satisfaction. ‘Yes; the daughter 
of a man who was once a common 
hawker, till I took him in hand. 
One of the privileges of wealth, 
Ella, is the power of lifting other 
people. Myles Cuolahan is an 
honest fellow, but common, very 
common. His daughter seemed 
to me ladylike. I don’t know how 
women look upon her.’ 

‘She is ladylike, papa, and I 
think we should take her up.’ 

‘Do you mean that we should 
call upon her and ask her to the 
house? After all, Ella, we must 
observe some of the distinctions of 
rank.’ 

‘I do not know that we need 
eall, papa, but we might ask her 
to come with—with her brother, 
Mr. Armstrong.’ 
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‘ Different thing about Arm- 
strong. He is the son of my old 
unfortunate partner; and every- 
body in Esbrough knows the Arm- 
strongs. And she is not his sister, 
you know, whatever people say.’ 

‘No, papa, but she is exactly 
the same, as she told me. And it 
is romantic of her giving up the 
beautiful life she had at Bedes- 
bury and all the county society to 
come and live with her father. I 
think we might ask her.’ 

* Well, Ella, have it your own 
way. Only mind, Norah Cuolahan 
is what people call a beautiful 
girl. Some girls would be jealous 
of her.’ 

Ella laughed. 

‘I shall not be jealous of her. 
People will not compare us. We 
contrast, you see: she is dark, and 
I am fair. She sings contralto, 
and I sing soprano. She is ani- 
mated, and Iam quiet. Oh! Iam 
not jealous at all about her.’ 

‘But perhaps Frank Perry- 
mont P 

‘Oh! cried Ella, a little im- 
patiently, ‘Frank Perrymont is a 
donkey, with his poetry and non- 
sense. I’m sure I don’t care what 
Frank Perrymont thinks.’ 

‘Then I do, Ella. However, 
you shall have your own way, 
whatever happens. Ask them 
whenever you like. Let them 
come to dinner. And get a few 
people to meet them. I hate your 
half-and-half dinner parties, with 
four people at a long table, and 
your voice sounding hollow in the 
big room. Get a dozen people at 
least. The Captain hasn’t been 
for a long time—ask him—and 
Frank, of course; and, Ella, you 
won’t be unkind to Frank if he 
should spout a little of his poetry, 
will you?’ 

Ella coloured. She knew what 
her father wanted. 

‘I shall not be unkind, papa. 
Then we will fix next Wednesday, 
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and I will write the notes this 
morning. I think it will look 
well, papa, taking up Norah Cuo- 
lahan. I shall make a friend of 
her, and the Esbrough girls will 
tear their eyes out for rage and 
spite. It is a pity that we cannot 
suppress her father altogether. 
But he does not expect to be 
asked, I suppose ? 

‘He expect ?’ said Bayliss. ‘The 
collector of my rents expect to be 
asked to my table? Hardly, I 
shovld think. But Cuolahan is 
a very sensible fellow. We need 
have no fear about that. I knew 
him years ago—that is, I was able 
to be useful to him on more than 
one occasion.’ 

That was true, inasmuch as 
Paul Bayliss, Johnny Armstrong, 
and Myles Cuolahan had fre- 
quently propped each other up, 
on the way home, arm in arm, 
after a convivial night. But these 
things Ella Bayliss did not know. 
She had learned, with great readi- 
ness, the lesson that there are 
some things important to be for- 
gotten, and chief among them the 
small beginnings of the Bayliss 
family. Also the desirability of 
lifting the Bayliss connection into 
county rank, a task as yet not 
achieved. She met these mag- 
nates at Captain Perrymont’s, but 
with all their superior wealth, and 
the attractions of her own blue 
eyes and faultless features, she 
had not yet succeeded in making 
them cail at the Hall. Perhaps 
Norah Cuolahan would help. Jack 
Armstrong had brought Mr. For- 
tescue, a man of undoubted good 
family. At Mr. Fortescue’s there 
was the chance, sometimes rea 
lised, of meeting with people a 
little above the Esbrough folk, 
who thought and talked about 
nothing but money, and did kotoo 
to her father as to the Mikado of 
Japan. For he was the incarna- 
tion of success. 
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‘I had a curious report brought 
to me last night,’ said Mr. Bayliss, 
as his carriage drew up to the 
door, ‘ about young Armstrong.’ 

Ella coloured. 

‘He stays sometimes in the 
engine-room after hours, and he 
has got to work by himself—I 
always said he was a genius—and 
the men are suspicious.’ 

‘What are they suspicious 
about, papa ?” 

‘What are hands always sus- 
picious about? They are afraid 
he is inventing something. You 
know he has already invented two 
or three little things. Hodder, the 
foreman, told me of it; says the 
men are talking it over; they 
think he has got hold of a con- 
trivance that will lessen the 
number of hands and the price 
of labour—confound them! I 
only wish he would. Hodder 
says there is a strange man 
among them, who has always 
plenty to say when they meet in 
the evenings. We can’t afford a 
row, with prices what they are 
and orders plentiful. But I sup- 
pose it is no matter of mine.’ 

‘But if Mr. Armstrong has in- 
vented something, papa? Would 
it not be a great thing for 
him? 

‘For him? Well, I don’t know, 
Ella. As things go, great things 
fall to those who have the money 
to use them. The capitalist, my 
dear,’ he continued, with a roll of 
the tongue, ‘commands the mar- 
kets. He buys the labour of the 
hands as cheap as he can get it; 
and he buys the genius of mecha- 
nicians as cheap as he can get 
that. If young Armstrong, which 
I very much doubt, has invented 
anything worth having,I dare say 
I shall hear of it. And then I 
shall buy it of him.’ 

If it had been said of any one 
else, Ella Bayliss, trained in the 
school of capital, would have 
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thought nothing. As it was, she 
had a faint fluttering of doubt, as 
if something was not quite right. 

‘If Mr. Armstrong is clever and 
invents things, surely he ought 
to get rich,’ she said, turning 
rather red. 

‘ Ella, my dear,’ said her father, 
turning sharply upon her, ‘ you 
may admire Jack Armstrong as 
much as you like; and you may 
amuse yourself with him. All 
the same he will be my servant 
all his life, and he is a pauper, 
unless Mr. Fortescue leaves him 
his money. My daughter is not 
going to marry a pauper. And 
when the time comes, my dear, 
I’ve got the right husband for 
you.’ 

Then he strode out of the room, 
swore at the grooms in the porch, 
and drove away. 

Ella sighed, sat a little longer 
reflecting on the paternal admo- 
nition, which was not the first of 


the kind she had heard, and then 


wrote her prettiest notes of in- 
vitation. 

Mr. Bayliss walked straight to 
the engine-room, where he found 
Jack as usual. 

‘Come into the office. I want 
to say a word to you, Armstrong,’ 
he said. 

Jack followed him. 

Bayliss took up a few papers, 
looked at them, and then turned 
to his apprentice. 

‘What is this I hear, Arm- 
strong?’ he asked. ‘ Hodder tells 
me the men are suspicious of you. 
They think you have invented 
something. Is that so?’ 

* Yes, Mr. Bayliss, that is so.’ 

‘They think you have devised 
a means of lessening the number 
of hands. Is it true?’ 

‘Partly true. At all events, 
the cost of production.’ 

‘Well, that is something, at 
least for owners. I am on the 
side of the owners, Armstrong,’ 
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he said, laughing frankly. ‘Come 
now, let us hear it, this secret of 
yours; and I shall be able to 
tell you if it is worth anything.’ 

Jack drew himself a little to- 
gether. 

‘It is because it is my secret, 
Mr. Bayliss, that I cannot tell 
you. I have been at work on it 
every day for the last three 
years.’ 

‘ Every day in my engine-room, 
and with my machinery, Mr. Arm- 
strong,’ said Bayliss. 

‘No; every evening in my 
own workshop, and on my own 
lathe,’ said Jack. 

* Young man,’ said his employer 
sententiously, ‘I hope you are not 
ambitious.’ 

‘Mr. Bayliss,’ said Jack, ‘do 
you consider that you have done 
well in the world? But ofcourse 
you do. Pray were you not am- 
bitious ?” 

Bayliss shifted his ground. 

‘Well, well, we are all ambi- 
tious perhaps. And you have 
your way to make. Still, as an 
old friend of your father, and 
your own friend, too, Armstrong, 
I might have expected to find a 
little confidence.’ 

‘I am not insensible, sir,’ said 
Jack. ‘And to show you that I 
am not, you shall have the first 
offer of my new machinery, as 
soon as the patent is taken out.’ 

‘You are going to take out a 
patent, then ?’ 

‘ Mr. Fortescue takes it out for 
me. Iam not at all afraid that 
the secret will be guessed. Only 
I am sorry that any suspicion of 
it has got into the heads of the 
men. Some one, I do not know 
who, has filled them with all 
sorts of suspicions. Yesterday I 
was attacked, going home at night, 
by a fellow who fired at me. 
But I think it was only blank 
cartridge. The day before I had 
stones thrown at me. ‘To-day 
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none of the men will speak to me. 
What am I to do?’ 

‘ Confidence, Armstrong, might 
enable me to advise. Are you 
afraid ?’ 

‘No, I am not afraid. It is 
not pleasant to have stones 
thrown at you, and pistol-shots, 
perhaps, whistling about your 
ears after dark. But I am not 
afraid. The hands will come 
round—only I want to find out 
who has set the men upon me.’ 

‘ Pistol-shots are something; 
stones are nothing. Young man, 
I have had stones thrown at ME. 
It was when I was twenty years 
younger than Iam. And I caught 
the man who did it. I gave him 
a hiding, and next morning he was 
picked up with two ribs and an 
arm broken. But pistol-shots—’ 
Bayliss rang the bell. 

‘Send Hodder.’ 

The foreman came. 

‘ Now, Hodder, what the devil 
is all this? Here’s Armstrong 
been shot at, and the men won’t 
Speak to him. Who’s at the bottom 
of it? By George, if I knew I'd 
make short work of him!’ 

*I don’t know, sir. I’ve tried 
to find out. The men are very an- 
gry. There’s a strange fellow : 

‘What the devil has a strange 
fellow got to do with me and my 
men ?” 

‘Nothing, sir. But then he 
is——’ 

‘ Then go and fetch him. Bring 
him to me—do you hear?’ 

‘I don’t know who he is, nor 
where he lives, nor anything about 
him. But the men have got hold 
of him, and he knows them all. 
He has filled them with stories of 
new machinery and young Jack 
Armstrong—beg your pardon, Mr. 
Armstrong.’ 

‘Who is the stranger, Arm- 
strong? asked Bayliss. 

‘Ido not know, sir,’ answered 
Jack. ‘I know of no stranger. 
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And as for the invention that is 
in my mind, it will not lessen the 
number of hands a single one.’ 

* But it will lessen the cost of 
production ? asked Bayliss. 

‘ Yes—the cost of production.’ 

‘Hum! Hodder, look after Mr. 
Armstrong. See that he is not ex- 
posed to any attacks. Tell the 
men that, if necessary, every hand 
shall be dismissed, and may go to 
the devil, if they don’t keep quiet 
and hush up their absurd rumours. 
Do you hear? And, Hodder, you 
are a sensible fellow: find out this 
stranger, and, by gad, I’m a jus- 
tice of the peace, and I’ll cool his 
heels in chokee for a month, and 
warm them on the treadmill after- 
wards, We'll talk about this mat- 
ter again, Armstrong. I confess 
I don’t greatly believe in your in- 
vention; but there may be—yes, 
there may be something in it. I’m 
not not going to have my factory, 
anyhow, turned into a _ bear- 
garden. Perrymont may do as he 
likes in his, but I am master here, 
and I will be obeyed, by gad! And 
the hands shall find out that!’ 

So, with more swelling words, 
the potentate dismissed them. 

Jack returned to the engine- 
room. On leaving the works at 
six, he found the hands drawn up 
in a double row outside the gates. 
They allowed him to pass through 
them in silence, save for threaten- 
ing looks and a few hisses. He 
was followed by Hodder, the fore- 
man, who kept looking round him 
as if in search of some one com- 
mencing an overt act of violence. 

‘What does it mean, Hodder ?” 
asked Jack, as they came to the 
end of the lane of threatening 
faces. ‘ What have I done to them ?” 

‘ Lord knows, if you don’t, Mr. 
Armstrong. Sure you ought to 
understand the hands by this 
time. You’ve been one of us, so to 
speak, for seven years, though a 
gentleman born and——’ 
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‘Never mind that, Hodder. 
What does it mean ? 

‘It means, some one—I think 
it’s that fellow down from London 
—has been egging them on. The 
hands are suspicious, always. They 
can’t bear the sight of machinery.’ 

‘ Well, if it wasn’t for machinery 
where would they be?” 

‘ Old machinery they don’t mind, 
because they’re used to it; but it’s 
the new machinery that they’re 
afraid of. You see, Mr. Armstrong, 
they’re afraid of you. It’s got 
about that you're clever; they say 
that you spend your evenings over 
books, and that you are for ever at 
work with your lathe at night. 
They remember the improvement 
you effected two years ago.’ 

‘Why, you old idiot, the im- 
provement saved the life of a boy 
every yearat the very least. Per- 
haps my own life.’ 

‘They don’t want their boys’ 
lives saved,’ replied Hodder. 
‘ They’ ve all got large families.’ 

‘Do you mean to say they 
would like their children killed, 
when a little care would save 
them ?” 

‘Don’t put it that way, Mr. 
Armstrong. Say that they’ve taken 
the chance themselves, and they 
can’t be got to see why their chil- 
dren shouldn’t do the same. Then 
there was the new bucket for car- 
rying the metal. Whose invention 
was that?’ 

* Mine, I suppose.’ 

‘Yours. Andtwo men can donow 
what it took six men to do before. 
One word more. Do you know this 
man, @ man from London, who 
hangs about the public-houses 
where the hands go, and drinks 
with them, and makes speeches to 
them ?’ 

* No,’ “ 

‘ You ought to know him, be- 
cause he’s your enemy.’ 

‘I learned when I was a boy,’ 
said Jack, ‘that the Latin word 
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for enemy meant stranger at first. 
Do you think that the English 
word for friend means enemy ?’ 

* Well, a man wouldn’t hate you 
if he didn’t know you,’ replied the 
other. ‘That man hates you, so he 
knows you. I saw him just now 
behind the rest, pointing at you 
with his long finger, and trying to 
hide his face with his pocket- 
handkerchief. He’s got a queer 
face, that doesn’t seem to fit with 
his black hair, all puckered and 
crowsfooted like. I doubt him, Mr. 
Armstrong—I doubt him. And I 
shall keep my eyes upon him. 
And Mr. Armstrong, you're a 
young man, sir, don’t breed bad 
blood in the hands. Mr. Bayliss 
is a masterful man—terrible mas- 
terful, he is. If the hands do you 
a mischief, they’ll all be turned 
off—every chap will be turned off. 
And the starvation will be on your 
back, not mine. I’ve warned you, 
Mr. Armstrong. Be as clever as 
you like, but don’t make any more 
inventions, or it will be the worse 
for all of us. You see,’ he added 
in a plaintive sort of way, ‘ it’s all 
we've got to go upon. I shan’t 
suffer, because I’m an old hand 
and there’s hundreds under me. 
But it’s for the rest to cry out. 
The orders come thick and plenty, 
God be thanked! There never was 
such a time for the iron trade. 
There never was such a house as 
Mr. Bayliss’s; but the profit all 
goes into his hands. Prices go up, 
and work gets brisker, but wages 
don’t increase—wages don’t in- 
crease,sir. And all the profits go 
to the owner. Think of this, Mr. 
Armstrong. Don’t cut down the 
hands,’ 

‘Hodder, said Jack, ‘ you’re a 
good fellow. I declare to you, upon 
my honour, that the invention I 
am going to patent will not lessen 
the number of hands, so far as I 
can see, by one. It will lessen the 
cost of production.’ 
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‘The cost of production—eh ?” 
said the other. ‘ Well, we are not 
interested in that. Now I'll give 
you a word of advice, Mr. Arm- 
strong. Don’t tell him.’ He looked 
up and down the empty street. 
* Don’t tell him. He’ll take it and 
use it for himself if you do. Sell 
it him. Sell ithim, and he’ll give 
you the best price of any man. 
Paul Bayliss is the cleverest man 
out. What he can’t get for nothing 
he buys. And when he buys, he 
gives more than any other man. 
Because he never buys unless he 
knows that it will be worth his 
while. Good night to you, Mr. 
Armstrong.’ 

Jack went home, perturbed. But 
Norah was waiting for him, fresh, 
bright, and gay as a rose-bud, and 
they had tea and music. And after 
tea Norah came and sat with him, 
as she did most evenings, amid his 
‘ wheels and whirr,’ talking about 
Bedesbury and telling her pretty 
stories of Bedesbury life and the 
quiet cathedral close. 

Enemy? Who could be the 
enemy? For Jack had almost for- 
gotten the summer night spent 
floating down the German Ocean, 
and the wild eyes of Cardiff Jack. 

He went to bed at the usual 
time. While he was undressing a 
great stone came crashing through 
the window, and fell, caught by the 
blind. He picked it up. Round 
it was tied a piece of paper with 
the significant words ‘ Deth to 
traters!’ He put paper and stone 
in a drawer and got into bed, 
thankful that the blind was down, 
but perturbed about this singular 
outbreak of feeling. 

But in a low public-house where 
Mr. Bayliss’s hands were wont to 
congregate in the evening, there 
had been a meeting that evening, 
for harmonic purposes, ostensibly, 
at which there was much wild 
talk. Rumours were afloat: the 
men’s minds were excited: there 
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was nothing certain; but young 
Armstrong’s name was freely ban- 
died to and fro. ‘Who was it,” 
they asked, ‘that invented the 
safety-valve for the boys? Why 
shouldn’t the little devils take 
their own chance, as their fathers 
did? Who was it improved the 
carrying bucket? Who was it for 
ever prying about the factory, 
climbing the blast-furnaces, poking 
into the engine-rooms, making 
drawings, and writing notes in a 
pocket-book? Young Armstrong. 
And what did it mean? Improve- 
ments in machinery. Fewer hands 
and lower wages—curse him !’ 

A chorus of unpopularity. And 
yet, a month ago, who so popular 
as young Jack Armstrong? He 
had a word for everybody. He 
was a workman among the rest. 
Esbrough folk, who remembered 
the Armstrong name, said he 
ought to be a king over them all. 
There was no one so strong, no 
one so handsome, no one so clever, 
no one so ready to laugh and make 
jokes. 

And then a silence fell upon 
them as one man rose up amid 
them and made a speech. 

It was the man of whom Hodder 
had spoken. A middle-sized man, 
with shaven face, red and swollen 
nose, and black hair—hair so black 
as to contrast strongly with the 
lines of his forehead. He had 
been in Esbrough for a month, 
and was seldom seen in the day- 
time; in the evening he associated 
with the working men, drinking 
and smoking with them. He said 
he was the delegate of an American 
society, and was come to study 
English factories in the interests 
of the workmen. He talked big, 
but, as they speedily found out, 
he knew nothing about work. 
Then they began to mistrust him, 
but he disarmed mistrust by tak- 
ing another line. He was the 
Political Economist, he said. And 
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he began to inquire, suggest, and 
insinuate. To-night he made 
them, as usual, a speech. It was 
a crafty speech. He spoke as if 
Capital and Labour were two ene- 
mies, whose hands ought to be at 
each other’s throats. Capital, he 
said, ground labour down, exacted 
the uttermost hours of work, and 
paid with the smallest farthing of 
money: labour, the downtrodden, 
should rise. Let capital have the 
interest due, say two and a half 
per cent., and let labour take all 
the rest. No word here, you see, 
of skilled labour, of risk, enter- 
prise, education. That was to go 
for nothing. And then he turned 
the conversation on machinery. 
‘There are some men,’ he said, 
‘who spend their lives, slaves as 
they are, in devising means to 
make the pampered capitalist 
richer. They get educated, learn 
the secrets of the engine-room, 
and then they are paid to invent 
something that will halve the men 
and double the profit. When 
these men are capitalists them- 
selves it is bad enough. It is ten 
times worse when they are young 
men, whose life is all before them, 
who might be a help to their own 
class.’ 

‘ Jack Armstrong isn’t our class,’ 
cried one. ‘ He’s a born gentleman.’ 

‘I name no names, my friend,’ 
pursued the orator. ‘I say only 
that what is treacherous and bad 
in a master is fifty times as 
treacherous and bad in a servant. 
Who is Jack Armstrong? I know 
no one of that name. I only 
know that it is three weeks and 
more since I came here; that three 
weeks ago, in Mr. Bayliss’s factory, 
I overheard a young man , 

‘ Whatten sort o’ young man?’ 
asked another. 

‘A tall young man: a hand- 
some young man: a fellow with 
brown curly hair, a moustache, 
and light beard, and brown eyes.’ 
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‘ That’s him, damn him,’ mur- 
mured the crowd. 

‘ That’s him, is it? Damn him 
with all my heart. I heard him 
then, whoever he is, telling some 
one whose face I did not catch, 
because his back was turned to 
me——’ 

* Hodder, belike.’ 

‘Telling him that it was all 
ready ; and, says he, “ Where there’s 
ten hands now, there'll be one 
then.”’ 

A storm of hisses, groans, and 
oaths ascended unto heaven, and, 
amid the tumult of them, the as- 
sembly dissolved. The orator, 
who slept in the house, went up 
to his own room. Here he locked 
the door carefully, pulled out a 
bottle, and, lighting a pipe, sat 
down on the bed to think. As it 
was a hot night he took off his 
hair and sat bare-skulled, or not 
quite bare-skulled, because his 
head was covered with a closely- 
cropped thatch of silvery white 
hair, the effect of which, standing 
up in little bristles of an eighth 
of an inch or so long, was ex- 
tremely weird and unpleasant. 

‘I’ve notched him this time,’ 
he said to himself. ‘He won’t 
escape me now, if the men can 
only be held back for awhile. I’ve 
had nothing but bad luck since 
that day when he sent me to 
prison for the letter. And when 
I thought I’d murdered him, I 
went from bad to worse. If it 
hadn’t been for that one stroke of 
luck that put me into respectable 
clothes, where should I be now? 
What good chance sent me here? 
It’s the fourth time I’ve been here 
since I murdered him—I can’t 
keep away from the place—damn 
it—since I tried to murder him. 
And I wish I had done it—I wish 
I had brained the cub when he 
stood before me. I’ve had the 
horrors about it. Whenever the 
drink is too much for me, I see 
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the little devil tied to the rib of 
the old ship, and turning his big 
brown eyes to look at me lying on 
the grass. I wish it had been 
really done, for all the murders 
that ever were could not make a 
man more miserable than this one 
which wasn’t a murder at all. 
And I can’t keep away from the 
place. And after prowling about 
the place for years, fearing to hear 
something about him, to find, after 
all, that he’s alive and well, the 
little devil, and grown up to be 
a man—and a gentleman. A 
gentleman—pah! A gentleman; 
and Myles Cuolahan with a black 
coat and a collar. It’s sickening.’ 

He blew out the light, took a 
drain from the mouth of the bottle, 
without the preliminary enfeeb- 
ling of the spirit by dilution which 
weaker brethren are constrained 
to perform; and, taking off some 
of his clothes, lay on the top of 
the bed, and went to sleep. In the 
middle of the night he woke with 
a start and a cry. 

‘ Murdered? Drowned ? 
fast to the old wreck ? 
did it. I never did it.’ 

And looking round, recovered 
his senses, and sank back with a 


gasp. 


Tied 
I never 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Two evenings in Esbrough So- 
ciety,’ Norah wrote to Miss Ferens. 
‘On Tuesday I dined with Mrs. 
Merrion, and on Wednesday at 
Mr. Bayliss’s. As for the former 
dinner, there were no other guests 
besides ourselves, and we had 
what Mrs. Merrion called a French 
dinner. That is to say, it was as 
unlike the Bedesbury dinners, the 
dear old solemn things, as you 
can imagine. We sat down at a 
round table, and Paulina, Mrs. 
Merrion’s French maid, brought 
round an endless string of dishes. 
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There was only one kind of wine, 
claret, which I have hardly 
brought myself to like, in spite 
of all you say about it. What 
men find to like in wine I cannot 
make out, unless it is sparkling 
moselle. I admit that I do like 
that. I found the evening very 
tedious. Perhaps I was a géne, 
for the conversation did not seem 
to flow. Once or twice Mrs. Mer- 
rion began to talk about London, 
but she checked herself. Jack 
was not easy. And then I cannot 
like her. She told me her name 
was Adelaide, and begged me to 
call her Adelaide. Then she 
called me Norah, and said she had 
heard so much about me from my 
brother Jack. So he did think 
about me sometimes, after all; 
though I would rather he had not 
told Mrs. Merrion his thoughts. 
Then I called her Adelaide, and 
she called Jack by his Christian 
name. Why is it that I always 
get cross when any one calls Jack 
my brother, or when they call 
him Jack, as I do? Of course he 
is my brother, but somehow I like 
to feel that I have him all to my- 
self. Do you remember what I 
told you the other day, how Ella 
Bayliss is in love with Jack? 
My dear, I saw it at once, by the 
way she looked at him, and sat 
near him, and followed him about 
with her eyes. Besides, she lit 
up all over when he spoke to her. 
Please do not call me a gossip 
when I tell you that Mrs. Merrion 
is in love with him too. She 
paints, she is at least five-and- 
thirty, she has got great bold 
eyes, and she has not got the 
manners of a lady, and yet she 
dares to be in love with my Jack. 
Oh! I am certain of it. It makes 
me angry to notice the way in 
which women show their prefer- 
ences, to say nothing of the ab- 
surdity of a person of Mrs. Mer- 
rion’s age haying any preferences 
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at all. Men do not make them- 
selves so ridiculous about girls. 
The other evening I was walking 
with Jack in the High Street, and 
we passed a bevy of factory girls. 
They had gone home and put on 
decent clothes, for the dresses 
they work in are really hardly 
decent, covered all over with 
grease and oil. “There goes 
handsome Jack,” cried one, and 
then they all cried out, “Come 
here, handsome Jack, and we’ll 
give you a kiss.” Isn’t it dread- 
ful that such things should be 
allowed? Jack only laughs and 
takes no notice. After the dinner 
we had music—that is, Mrs. Mer- 
rion asked me to sing, and I sang 
one or two German songs, and 
then she began singing French 
songs. I did not like them. The 
words were bright enough, but 
they seemed to mock at every- 
thing, and I said so. Mrs. Mer- 
rion laughed. 

‘“ Jeune ingénue,” she said, 
“you are just out of a convent. 
You do not know what life 
means. Come to me and I will 
teach you.” 

«“ We do not want Norah to be 
any different to what she is,” said 
Jack, for which I made him a 
little courtesy behind the woman’s 
back. But oh! my dear, how 
glad I was to get away. And it 
seemed like going out of Purga- 
tory into Heaven to walk out into 
the starlit air and breathe the 
fresh night breeze. Jack took me 
for a quarter of an hour into the 
fields, and we walked in the dewy 
grass, my arm in his, and he 
talked to me. Jack is “ tender 
and true;’ the best of brothers 
you ever saw. “ Jack,” I said, 
“ promise me one thing.” 

*«“ What thing, Norah? I will 
promise you anything.” 

‘“Promise me— promise me, 
Jack, that you will not marry 
anybody—anybody—or promise to 


marry anybody, without telling 
me first.” 

‘He laughed, but a little un- 
easily. 

*“ That is too much to promise, 
Norah. But I promise you this, 
that when I do marry, you shall 
be the first to hear of it.” 

‘So we turned to other things. 
Jack showed me the stars, and we 
talked about the infinite distances 
of one star from the other, and 
the infinite spaces between them, 
and the black spaces in which no 
telescope ever invented can see a 
spot of brightness, and the good 
God who reigns over all, till my 
heart burned within me, and 
when I went to bed I knelt down 
and cried. All beautiful and noble 
thoughts seem to come from men 
—it is not fair to our sex—all 
except yours, dear, and even you 
would have been happy to hear 
Jack talk about science and order, 
and the great beneficence and in- 
effable wisdom of God. And yet, 
when I came here, he and my 
father were living without prayers, 
and Jack only went to church 
on Sundays with Mr. Fortescue. 
Why are not men afraid of living 
20? It is the first time that 
Jack has really talked to me. Up 
to that night we fenced with each 
other, because it seemed to me 
that he, and my father, and I, all 
talked different languages. Poor 
father! I have not yet learned his 
language, but Jack’s I know. 
You told me once that we all 
ignorantly worshipped each from 
his own platform, which covered 
all the ground we could see. Do 
you know, dear, I think that is 
not ignorance, but knowledge. 
Jack’s God is the great Contriver 
and Inventer. Jack’s perfect 
knowledge of God means a perfect 
knowledge of the secrets of na- 
ture, and a perfect mastery over 
the “ wheels and whirr.” Mine— 
but I dare not say what my God 
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is. I know what I ought to 
think him, the God of all Love, 
but Jack has troubled my thoughts, 
and I seem not to think so much 
of His love as of His wisdom and 
power. Am I wrong, dear Miss 
Ferens? If I am, a day in Bedes- 
bury with you and the cathedral 
will put me right again. I do not 
know what my father worships, 
because he is singularly reticent 
about it. He says he is a “ Pro- 
desdan,” as the poor dear calls 
it, but what that is he has not 
yet told me. He hates a priest, 
he hates confession, he hates Lent, 
and for every hatred he has got 
@ reason in his own history, which 
he is quite ready to tell you—the 
priest, because his father was bred 
to the priesthood, and if he had 
become a priest he, my father, 
would never have been born— 
and that is the funniest reason I 
ever heard; and confession, be- 
cause he has never been to con- 
fession, and he is anxious to per- 
suade himself that he has not 
failed in duty; and the obsery- 
ance of Lent, on account of 
Larry McBrearty’s mutton col- 
lops, which made him a “ Pro- 
desdan,” how, I will tell you 
another day. But no one can 
understand how quick and ready 
my father is at learning. He has 
already, thanks to Jack, the man- 
ners of a gentleman; he is learn- 
ing how to speak; he thinks dif- 
ferently since I came home; and 
every day, I know, he has half an 
hour with Jack, privately, to find 
out what he lacks yet. You see, 
dear, he has the feeling of good- 
breeding, which is everything. 
And when you come to stay with 
me, which I intend you to do be- 
fore very long, you will learn how 
good a man he is. Above all, I 
am anxious he should never be 
ashamed of himself. And, dear, 
there is one thing he told me the 
other night, only by snatches, and 


in a quick, jerky way, which 
showed how much he felt it. 
When he was a young man, long 
ago, he was tempted by intem- 
perance—not much, I think, but 
a little—and then he took the 
pledge, and has never touched 
anything stronger than water 
since.’ 

At this point of the letter, Miss 
Ferens put it down and reflected. 
Before going any further she wrote 
a note to Myles. 

‘ Do not,’ she said, ‘ tell Norah 
any more than is necessary about 
your past life. You have already, 
perhaps, told her that you were 
once inclined to be intemperate. 
Let no one know the whole ex- 
tent of your inclination. Above 
all, not your daughter, if you 
value her respect for you.’ 

Myles got the letter and read it, 
and walked about all day with an 
aching heart, fearing that Norah 
might yet find out what and what 
manner of man he had been. 

‘I always gossip about those I 
love, dear Miss Ferens, and if I 
were to write to Jack about you, 
I should fill reams. Let me tell 
you about the other party, last 
night’s party. It was a much 
grander affair. Captain Perrymont 
was there, with his son. He and 
Mr. Bayliss are the two kings, you 
know. Then there was a Mrs. 
Appleton, an Esbrough lady, with 
her husband, a lawyer. I put her 
first because her husband seems 
nobody. And there were one or 
two other people, who were afraid 
of Mr. Bayliss. Jack calls them 
the Chorus, because they only echo 
what their host says. When Mr. 
Bayliss remarks that the weather 
is cold, one of them thinks for a 
moment, and then he remarks, “I 
quite agree with Mr. Bayliss.” Or 
when Mr. Bayliss says that the 
selfishness of the working classes 
is beyond all understanding, the 
other wags his head, and adds that 








gular ‘way; that is to say, what- 
ever Mr. Bayliss observed was 
repeated at either side of the other 
end of the table. I am learning 
Euclid—did I tell you?—and it 
was like an equilateral triangle, 
the angles at the base being each 
equal to the angle at the vertex. 
Jack laughed when I told him 
that; if you laugh too, I shall 
think it rather witty. However, 
Mr. Bayliss did not do all the 
talking, only the chief part. Mr. 
Frank Perrymont took me into 
dinner. Captain Perrymont took 
in Ella, and Mr. Bayliss Mrs. Ap- 
pleton. Jack and the Chorus 
walked in by themselves. I always 
used to laugh at Bedesbury when 
the curates, poor dear innocents, 
walked in by themselves, trying 
to look intellectual. You spoiled 
me for curates, my dear, and I can 
never respect any man in the 
Church under the dignity of a 
dean. Perhaps I might tolerate 
a canon, if he had been a fellow 
of his college, and had written 
something that no woman can 
understand, but not a member of 
the inferior clergy. Mr. Fortescue 
is a rural dean, so that my con- 
science is quiet as far as he goes, 
and I respect him for liking Jack ; 
besides, after all, though it is 
ridiculous, it is very nice to meet 
with an old gentleman who makes 
you a pretty speech, and then 
kisses you on both cheeks with 
a real and most unaffected plea- 
sure. 

‘ The dinner was grand. Salmon, 
and turtle soup, and all sorts of 
magnificent things. And wine of 
every kind. I had one glass of 
champagne. Jack, to my astonish- 
ment, drank a great many glasses 
of wine, and seemed to like them. 
Now, at home, we never have any- 
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two glasses. And next day he 


‘What did we talk about? I 
sat between Frank Perrymont and 
the Captain. When the others 
talked about iron and machinery, 
and strikes, and so on, Frank 
Perrymont quoted poetry to me— 
such a lot of poetry—asked me if 
I liked Shelley, and got through a 
quantity of verse, of which I re- 
member nothing, while I was eating 
my ice pudding. Then Ella Bay- 
liss asked me how I liked Es- 
brough, and Mrs. Appleton asked 
me if I had seen “ our” friend the 
Dean. Do you know, my dear, I 
don’t think she knows the Dean 
at all. I am sure he would not 
like her. Perhaps she has seen 
him—in the cathedral. As I took 
no manner of interest in the talk, 
I was rather glad when Ella, who 
perfectly understands these things, 
gave the signal, and we left the 
men to themselves. 

*“ How nice it is,” she said, 
when we sat down in the drawing- 
room and had our tea in our hands, 
“to get away from the dinner- 
table, and have half an hour to 
ourselves—isn’t it, Norah ?” 

‘I forgot to tell you that before 
dinner she made me promise to 
call her Ella, and she was to call 
me Norah; so that was very nice 
and friendly. 

*“T don’t know,” I said. “I 
should like everybody to leave the 
table at once, and then we could 
all talk pleasantly.” 

*“ The gentlemen like to discuss 
politics,” said Mrs. Appleton. 

* “ Politics!” said Ella. “It is 
the claret they like to discuss. 
For, when I was a very little girl, 
I listened. There was not a single 
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word of politics. Nothing but 
wine, and all about its colour and 
age, and stupid things like that.” 

‘Presently they came into the 
drawing-room—Mr. Bayliss last. 
He came and sat by me, and began 
talking about Bedesbury. There 
is something I do not understand 
about Mr. Bayliss. He is not at 
all like the vulgar millionaire that 
we read of in books and picture 
to ourselves. And yet he is osten- 
tatious. He is proud of every- 
thing about him. He talks ina 
loud voice. I do not think he 
knows Bedesbury well, but he 
asked about all sorts of people. 

*“T am afraid,” he said, so loud 
that I nearly jumped, “that you 
will find the society of Esbrough 
dull after that of Bedesbury.” 

*“T am not likely,” I replied, 
* to see very much of it.” 

*‘“On the contrary,” he con- 
tinued, in a lordly way, “ we hope 
that you will see a great deal of 
it. My daughter especially wishes 
that you will come here often.” 

‘What was I to say? Ella 
Bayliss seems very nice, but I do 
not want to go there too often, 
and I do not like to offend my 
father’s employer. I think of the 
story of the beggar-maid who 
became a princess; but I cannot 
remember any princess, except 
Berthe aux grands pieds, who be- 
came a beggar-maid. But that is 
something like my position. So I 
laughed and said he was very 
kind; and then he turned to his 
daughter and told her, not asked 
her, to sing. 

‘“ Ella, my dear. Sing to us.” 

‘Ella smiled and went to the 
piano. I followed her, glad to get 
away from the red-faced master 
of the house. Jack and Frank 
Perrymont came too. Ella sang 
an Italian song; one of the kind 
that requires execution. Then 
she looked triumphantly at me, 
and asked me to sing. So I sang 
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an Irish ballad in the Irish words 
that my father taught me. And 
when I had finished there was 
Frank Perrymont positively with 
tears in his eyes. Jack was un- 
moved, no doubt thinking about 
his wheels. 

‘“That is very pretty, Miss 
Cuolahan,” shouted Mr. Bayliss. 
“Very pretty indeed. What is 
it?” 

*“Only an old Connaught bal- 
lad, Mr. Bayliss.” 

*“ Ah!” hecried; “ your father 
taught it you. That is not Bedes- 
bury work. Your father’s ances- 
tors were great people once in 
Ireland.” 

‘I laughed. 

*“You ought to be called the 
Countess of Connaught, Norah,” 
said Jack, “if your grandfathers 
had known how to keep their 
own.” 

* « And as for you, Armstrong,” 
said Captain Perrymont,“ you ought 
to be called Jack the Disinherited, 
for your grandfathers certainly 
could not keep what they had.” 

* All of a sudden I saw Mr. Bay- 
liss turn pale, quite white, and 
shiver all over, as if he was going 
to fall. He was at the window, 
and no one saw him except me. 
I said nothing, but got quietly 
across the room to him. He was 
still pale, but was recovering. 

*“ Are you not ill, Mr. Bayliss ?” 
I asked. “Shall I get you a glass 
of water, quietly? The others 
have not noticed.” 

‘He shook his head and satdown 
silent. I staid with him as if 
he was talking, and they went on 
singing. Presently he turned 
round, looking very much softer. 

*« You are a good girl,” he said. 
“Tf Ella had seen it she would 
have made a fuss, and we should 
have had doctors and all sorts of 
things: a very good girl. Isome- 
times get a sudden turn like that. 
Anything brings it on. It is 
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quite unexpected. Say nothing 
about it to Armstrong or anybody. 
A very good girl.” 

‘ He took my hand in both his, 
and gave it quite a series of pater- 
aal taps. I was very glad he did 
not, like Mr. Fortescue, assert the 
privilege of age. Perhaps he is 
not old enough yet, and is only 
waiting for a year or two more, 
just to turn his brown hair white. 
I should not like to be kissed by 
Mr. Bayliss. 

“After that I sang one or two 
duets with Ella Bayliss, and then 
Frank Perrymont—I have got 
into the way of writing about him 
by his Christian name—made some 
very pretty compliments to both 
of us. I think I told you that he 
is a kind of poet—say, that he has 
indications of a tendency to poetry; 
and then we came away. Jack 
and I walked home; it is about a 
mile, and we had a talk, such a 
nice talk. I wish it was always 
eleven o’clock at night, and that 
Jack was always talking to me. 

‘He was not thinking about his 
wheels when I was singing, after 
all, though I thought he was. 

‘ “ Norah,” he said, “ you sing ten 
times as well as Ella Bayliss. She 
sings as if the words and the air 
were nothing, and the execution 
everything. Now, you sing as if 
you had lost yourself in the music.” 

‘ Thanks to you, dear. 

«“ You should hear Miss Ferens 
sing,” I say, rather weakly. 

*“T don’t want to hear anybody 
sing except you, Norah.” And then 
he was silent for awhile. Presently 
he went on: “You do not know, 
Norah—you cannot think, what a 
change you have effected in our 
lives and thoughts. Your father is 
a changed man. He seems to have 
become suddenly refined in ex- 
pression as well as thought. It is 
your doing, Norah.” 

«« No—yours, Jack. He told me 
so himself.” 


*“ Yours: because, if you had not 
come home, I should have left him 
alone, just as I used to do, without 
thinking of the possibilities in his 
nature. And as for me, I used to 
think about nothing but my me- 
chanics, and set to work every 
evening from seven to ten. A 
dreary life it used to be.” 

*“ Except when you went to Mrs. 
Merrion’s.” 

*“ Mrs. Merrion has been very 
kind to me,” said Jack. I am sure 
he turned red—though, in the 
moonlight, it is difficult to see a 
blush unless you look quite close, 
and that, of course, I could not do. 

*“T do not like her, Jack,” I 
said very seriously. 

* He laughed. 

*“ Jack,” I say,“ I wish you 
would not go to Mrs. Merrion’s.” 

‘“T wish I had never gone 
there,” he replied moodily, for 
Jack. “However, I dare say it 
will come right somehow.” 

* What is to come right?” 

* “ See,” said Jack—“ there is a 
shooting star.” 

‘ There were half-a-dozen, one 
after the other, like pale rockets, 
twinkling for a moment in the 
darkness and disappearing, 


*“ Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait.” 


‘ “ That is Béranger,” said Jack, 
as I repeated the lines. “I know 
the pretty poem. There are a dozen 
different ways of looking at the 
shooting stars. You may call them 
the souls of the dying, as Béranger 
did: or you may see in them the 
wasted powers of Nature, and try 
to solve the great problem of why 
things seem made for nothing. 
Norah, we shall find out, bit by 
bit, all the laws of the universe: 
we shall make disease vanish, we 
shall make most men reasonable 
and lock up the unreasonable, so 
that everybody shall be happy: 
we shall live as long as Tubal 
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Cain: we shall conquer matter 
and make the unknown forces our 
slaves—but we shall never answer 
that great difficulty, the waste of 
Nature.” 

‘Ido not understand the least 
bit in the world what he meant. 
But he went on, and oh! my dear, 
I should like Jack to talk for 
ever. 

* “ They talk about the perfect- 
ibility of humanity. Norah, we 
can’t be perfect. There will always 
be the same tendencies to selfish- 
ness and luxury. We may educate, 
but that is little use. Men and 
women will only gradually grow 
better, and they never will grow 
best. There is a curve in mathe- 
matics, Norah—a graceful, beau- 
tiful curve—and there is a line 
which you may draw such that it 
grows nearer and nearer every 
moment, but it never touches it.” 

‘“But it must touch it, some 
time, Jack.” 

*“ No, it never touches it—till 
eternity.” 

‘I pressed his arm, and said 
nothing. 

‘ “ Tn eternity the asymptote ”— 
I asked Jack next day how he 
spelt it, and he showed me with a 
drawing of the curve—“ the asym- 
ptote touches the curve. Then the 
longing is realised : the bridegroom 
meets the bride, and tells her 
everything. My Norah,”—he called 
me his Norah—*“ we are like the 
bride, longing to know things. 
We learn a little here and there, 
but full knowledge and mastery 
are only to be gained—in Eter- 
nity.” 
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* We reached home. My father 
was sitting up for us, and I was 
full of solemn thoughts. He was 
reading, but he put away the book 
as we came in. 

*“You have had a pleasant 
evening, alaunah ?” he said, taking 
my two hands in his, with his 
sweet affectionate voice. “ You 
look as bright as the flowers in 
May. And her beautiful dress and 
all. Jack, sure ’tis an angel from 
heaven come to live with us!” 

‘And then we had prayers, 
which my father reads now, and we 
went to bed. 

* Oh! dear Miss Ferens, to you I 
can say anything, and I know I 
shall not be misunderstood. But 
it seems to me that my life is 
fuller and richer than it was at 
Bedesbury. The men with whom 
I live do not look on things as you 
and I did, but perhaps their views 
are broader than ours. Jack speaks 
from all his knowledge gained from 
books, but my father from all the 
knowledge gained from the world. 
And, somehow, there is a sadness 
in both. I am very happy, too 
happy sometimes, if it were not 
for that odious Mrs. Merrion oppo- 
site, who sits at the window and 
beckons me to go over to her, and 
says horrible things about people 
and things. I wish I knew some- 
thing about her. She never talks 
about her husband, and is always 
trying to tell me things that I 
know are wrong to hear, about 
London. What a cruel misfortune 
it must be to have to live in 
London ! 

‘Your own dearest Norax.’ 


( To be continued.) 
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MUSICAL MADNESS. 


HE other day I was leisurely 
strolling through Leicester 
Square, when my attention was 
attracted by two little books flap- 
ping in the wind on boards at an 
auctioneer’s portal. I knew they 
were catalogues of a sale; but to 
my idle fancy they looked just 
like a pair of eager little white 
wings vehemently fluttering to 
beckon me. I paused: they 
seemed to be still at the instant 
I did so, as suddenly motionless 
as a flag when the breeze drops. 
I went on; they began again more 
restlessly than ever. A coinci- 
dence, I thought to myself—my cu- 
riosity, though, sufficiently aroused 
for me to go and see what these 
catalogues contained. There might 
be a possibility that something 
good for me would come out of 
what was at least an odd circum- 
stance. My work was over for the 
day; I was bent homewards: so, 
passing the bewitched catalogues, 
that hung loosely as I passed, I 
went upstairs, resolved to devote 
at least a few minutes in the cause 
of my weird summoners. A sale 
of musical instruments and music 
was proceeding. Just as I entered, 
the auctioneer was putting up a 
most uninviting dirty brown par- 
cel, carelessly tied together with a 
piece of rope that was still further 
lacerating its already jagged edges. 
‘A rare and valuable collection of 
the sonatas of Mozart, Clementi, 
and Dussek, gentlemen,’ he called 
out, looking steadfastly at me. 
‘An opportunity that will not 
occur again in a hurry. Five 
shillings only bid for this rare 


and valuable collection . . . quite 
com-plete, gentlemen whe Five 
shillings only . . six, thank you 

. seven, eight, nine...’ (I 


stretched my neck to look more 


closely at the dirty bundle of waste 
paper that seemed to me selling at 
an absurd price). ‘Ten, sir— 
thank you. Ten shillings bid, 
ten—this rare and valuable col- 
lection of classical sonatas going 
for ten shillings only, going, gone!’ 

A sharp knock of the 
hammer, and hardly recognising 
how or why, I found myself, to my 
astonishment, sole possessor of the 
ancient package, with ten shillings 
to pay. 

Disgusted with the superstitious 
whim that had let me in for so 
bad a bargain — with the auc- 
tioneer, the package, the cata- 
logues, and everything concerned, 
I ill-humouredly pushed aside the 
porters who were besieging me 
with eager offers to ‘take the 

to the carriage,’ and, re- 
gardless of the dust-marks on my 
new frock-coat, bore my ill-gotten 
goods to a hansom and returned 
home. Determined to know the 
worst, I examined the music at 
once. I had indeed been misled 
by the fluttering books! The so- 
natas were worthless, being an 
obsolete edition, the paper yellow 
and greasy with age. I was lift- 
ing them to stow them away in 
the farthest corner of a cupboard, 
when the following MSS., unsigned, 
and written in a crabbed hand- 
writing, difficult to decipher, fell 
out. 


A humble follower of music in 
this great city, which is, in my 
estimation, a truer fostering home 
for the arts than any other capital 
in the world,—it is my yearly cus- 
tom (if Plutus smiles) to visit other 
countries during the Long Vaca- 
tion, and discover what treatment 
she receives at the hands of our 
brethren abroad. This summer, 
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a walking tour through Mid-Ger- 
many seemed to me the most de- 
sirable way of spending my holi- 
day ; so my knapsack and I might 
be met wandering through Rhine 
and Moselle-land, pausing awhile 
where anything in the way of good 
music was goingon. Though Eng- 
lish born and bred, I have been a 
true admirer of Germany ever since 
I studied for two or- three years 
at Leipzig; and therefore, when I 
affirm that I heard nothing there 
in the way of an orchestra to ap- 
proach those we are accustomed to 
hear in London, my unprejudiced 
opinion may be believed. 

What a glorious thing it is to be 
unprejudiced! So few people are, 
especially musical people. I am. 
Nourished at the inexhaustible 
founts of genius possessed by the 
old masters, and naturally gifted 
with musical talent of the highest 
order, I can acknowledge merit 
wherever it comes beneath my 
notice (which is very seldom). 
Measured by the giants of the 
past, those who are dignified by 
the name of composers nowadays 
are mere miserable pigmies. Ne- 
vertheless, when anything new 
comes out I go to hear it, as a 
sort of duty, and thereby occurred 
the litfle adventure that I am 
about to relate. 

It shows how mad the hero of 
the incident was to be blind to the 
character impressed upon my coun- 
tenance. Often, when looking in 
the glass, I see with pleasure that 
no one could fail to recognise in 
my face my superiority over other 
men, as well as my dignity of in- 
tellect and noble mind. It is 
known among my friends, that 
although I make a tolerable in- 
come, and have a certain place 
among English musicians (who, 
while secretly hating one another, 
make common cause against those 
detestable foreigners), the place I 
should properly occupy in the mu- 
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sical world is usurped by a fellow 
from abroad, who was helped by 
his letters of introduction, and 
consequent influence with the 
venal press, to establish himself 
at the top of the tree before any 
one was aware of him, We all 
seem to uphold him, simply be- 
cause, in our own interest, we 
must not quarrel with his many 
supporters; but myriads think 
they are‘ better entitled to the 
position than he is. This is mere 
vanity and pretension on their 
part, but I—I am the man who 
should be receiving the income, 
and enjoying the reputation that 
unjustly falls to the lot of that 
pretentious upstart. 

(This is irrelevant—but my 
wrongs rankle, and are ever 
bursting out in spite of myself: 
noble natures glorified by genius 
cannot dissemble, and indeed it is 
beneath them to do so.) 

One reason why Lalways go to 
hear new music (especially any- 
thing that has been talked about 
abroad) is, that it is quite im- 
possible to judge of anything 
from what one reads in the papers. 
Those crawling worms of critics 
are mere timeservers, burrowing in 
the dust at the feet of so-called’ 
celebrities, and leading the public 
astray to serve their own interesté, 
instead of doing what they ought, 
discovering and bringing before its 
notice that true merit which is 
elbowed aside and thrust into 
corners from which it is too 
modest to emerge. Even when 
they have the opportunity pal- 
pably given them to acknowledge 
genius, they will not avail them- 
selves of it. For instance, I, who 
indeed have only to be justly 
heard to be recognised as one of 
the first living instrumentalists, 
am obliged (by the machinations 
of my enemies, who have suc- 
ceeded in excluding me from the 
various musical societies) to give 
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a concert every year, which is duly 
advertised in the leading journals 
as my ‘ Annual Grand Concert.’ 
But in vain do I, with the for- 
giving spirit that characterises 
true greatness, forward tickets 
to the various editors, as well as 
privately to the critics; year after 
year the ignorant, corrupt scoun- 
drels ignore my very existence. 
I go to the expense of ordering all 
the papers to be sent to me, and 
when they arrive, damp from the 
press, I tear them open and scan 
their columns, but to toss them 
contemptuously into the corner. 
The persecution has continued, 
my noblest efforts are insulted by 
the degrading silence of this scum 
of the literary world. Others come 
to me with the same plaints, but 
with the usual run of these I can- 
not sympathise; for if mediocrity 
were to be hauled out and re- 
joiced over, the papers would have 
nothing else to do. My cause of 
complaint is, that when an excep- 
tional case of unrecognised talent 
exists, like mine, they are too ig- 
norant, careless, or envious, to help 
it into the light where it should 
properly flourish. 

Little do the public know, when 
they sit placidly enjoying the dul- 
cet strains of their favourite sing- 
ers and instrumentalists, what 
meanness, arrogance, bitterness, 
malice, and conceit are veiled be- 
neath that charming mien! How, 
perhaps, the two who smile sweetly 
at each other over their duet are 
in reality at daggers drawn, and 
will go scowling at one another 
into the artists’ room, to subside 
into attitudes of dignified disdain, 
or to talk at one another with 
some one else! A few great 
souls, like myself, hold aloof from 
this sort of thing. True excel- 
lence soars above mean jealousies, 
and surveys the public and its pets 
with a mute and pitying forbear- 
ance. 


The public is much to be pitied, 
indeed, because it is so easily 
flattered by the caterers who laugh 
at it in their sleeve. J love Handel, 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and the 
others, because I understand théir 
beauties ; but you will not make 
me believe that the hundreds who 
patiently sit out programmes which 
are a surfeit to the most enthusi- 
astic of professionals do so because 
they really like it. Not a bit of 
it. They do it because it raises 
them in their own estimation to 
believe themselves musical, and 
gives them a certain reputation 
among their friends. More money 
is coined through vanity than 
through any other human passion. 
One of my greatest consolations is 
to think that, at least, this defect 
does not sully me, for I am given 
rather to underestimate myself 
than the reverse. 

As I strolled along the dusty 
German roads—refreshing myself 
at intervals with the various sour 
compounds and drinks that the 
wayside hostelries furnish as re- 
freshment for travellers—I was 
haunted by the shadows of all 
this hollowness and trickery, and 
refreshed myself by meditating 
on the reverse of the medal, on 
the real beauty of which no de- 
fects in her followers can ever rob 
Music. Music is, first of all, so 
absolutely and beautifully vague. 
The composers hardly knew what 
they meant themselves when their 
magnificent inspirations welled up 
in their souls, and after, I may 
say, centuries of speculation, no 
one has yet clearly discovered, 
though every one, doubtless, holds 
a different opinion. It is a great 
thing for an art to be all things to 
all men, and to mean anything you 
like, while no one can disprove 
your idea, whatever it may be. 
Then the great works of the old 
composers are so calming to the 
mind. One feels so superior when 
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playing or listening to the mag- 
nificently scientific intricacies of 
Bach—that impress the unedu- 
cated ear as being nothing better 
than a series of discords, though 
the possessers of uneducated ears 
rarely have the courage to say so. 
It is so pleasant to think that the 
childish melodies Mozart so inno- 
cently babbles, are saved from ba- 
thos by their scholarlike and some- 
times profound treatment; and, to 
say nothing of their ennobling 
effect upon the mind (their study 
has done much to aid my advanced 
moral development), it is agreeable 
to be able to exclaim at the first 
half-dozen bars of any of his works 
— Beethoven ! 

There is no question, too, that 
the increased study of music is 
greatly calculated to form amiable 
qualities in the young of the pre- 
sent day. Sisters learn to agree 
while practising duets, young 
lady friends to admire each other’s 
performances without bringing 
their own into the question, and 
choirs and amateur societies are 
noted for polite conduct and ab- 
gence of petty bickerings and 
backbitings among their members. 
These thoughts, I say, refreshed 
me, as after a long day’s pedes- 
trianism, I walked wearily through 
the narrow streets of Heidelberg 
one summer evening in search of 
an hotel. Heidelberg lies in a 
narrow valley, and one would 
enjoy the somewhat theatrically 
romantic spot, where the red castle 
ruins and white town nestle into 
the wooded mountainside, far 
more were the ventilation of the 
town itself better organised. A 
féte was proceeding, and numbers 
of little girls in white, veiled and 
wreathed, were to be met hurry- 
ing in the same direction. The 
students, swaggering about in their 
gold-banded caps, seem to do more 
duelling than anything gt a 

their faces, one and all, 


thickly gashed with sword-cuts 
in every stage of cicatrisation. The 
hotel that at last became my har- 
bour of refuge was a big one, 
partially overlooking the muddy 
Neckar. My room was brown of 
aspect and odour, recalling every 
shade and stage of coffee; and 
the corridors and staircases were 
haunted by the savoury ghosts 
of departed tables-d’héte. Next 
morning I walked up and in- 
spected the castle ruins, returning 
just in time for the mid-day public 
repast the Germans call dinner. 
The two long tables were nearly 
filled as I entered, but one of the 
waiters, looking out for kreutzers, 
managed to find me a place near 
to the spot where the dishes were 
to appear. My neighbours on 
either side were females, German 
in appearance and in the unem- 

, noisy gusto with which 
they imbibed the floury hot water 
I declined to regard assoup. After 
mightily astonishing the waiters 
by my repeated refusals of the de- 
licacy, I amused myself, while 
waiting for the next course, by ex- 
amining my vis-a-vis through my 
eye-glass. He was a young man, 
with long, fair hair, and a nose 
which looked as if it had tried to 
start on a voyage of discovery, and 
failed. The serious manner with 
which he sopped up the last dregs of 
the floury compound with a hunch 
of sour bread, and his air of mystic 
preoccupation, reminded me of 
some one I had seen somewhere, 
and ought to know. He, too, 
after wiping the last drops from 
his spoon with a fresh morsel of 
bread (the Germans are an econo- 
mical race, and deserve to prosper), 
looked up with a sort of puzzled 
recognition. ‘Pardon me, sare,’ 
he said in English, bending for- 
ward, ‘but I think I ought to 
know you.’ Bowing somewhat 
stifiy (I am always suspicious,of 
strangers), I said my memory was 
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pean he He rutbed his forehead 
thoughtfully, and then suddenly 
exclaimed in German, ‘ Ach Gott! 
but I remember now ; how stupid 
Iam! Of course you are Herr 
Z——., the distinguished musician. 
I had the honour of being intro- 
duced to you at the last W—— 
concert in London, and we had a 
little conversation together about 
the great master.’ 

Whatever possessed me to have 
forgotten the circumstance? Out 
of curiosity I had gone to hear 
some of what they call ‘ music of 
the future’ at one of a series of 
«concerts given during the season 
by its upholders in London, and 
some meddling friend had intro- 
duced this rampant W—ite to 
me. He bored me with his musi- 
cal mysticism for the remainder 
of the evening; in fact, I hada 
nightmare afterwards, and thought 
I was changed into a conductor’s 
desk for refusing to accept the 
new theories, and had the whole 
performance to endure over again 
in that disagreeable proximity to 
the orchestra. Had I recollected 
him I would have instantly moved 
off to some other seat, but now it 
was too late; I was in for it. 

‘I think I remember the cir- 
cumstance,’ I remarked, as coldly 
asIcould. ‘ But my clearest im- 
pression of that evening is how it 
made me revel afterwards in the 
lucid beauty of Beethoven, even 
enjoying by contrast the artistic 
simplicity of good old Clementi.’ 

He shook his head with what I 
should term a derisive smile. 

‘Such is the usual talk of the 
“ uninitiated,”’ he said. ‘ Poor 
people! it is no use being angry 
with them, for they cannot be 
held responsible for the ignorance 
of their forefathers. But you, 
my dear sir, I can see by the 
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genius sparkling in your eyes, and 
the depth of learning indicated by 
your brow, will have but to con- 
tinue the discussion we commenced 
on that auspicious occasion, to 
become one of our most distin- 
guished converts !’ 

Out of breath with volubility, 
he leant back in his chair and re- 
garded me, as the French say, 
‘ with effusion.’ I did not respond 
to his extraordinary tirade, which 
I should have set down as mild 
lunacy had he not shown that 
some remnant of sanity still hung 
about his brain by recognising the 
intellect displayed in my counte- 
nance. Indeed, he seemed, like so 
many others have done, to feel 
instinctive veneration and rever- 
ence for me at first sight, and 
compassion inspired me with the 
generous desire, if possible, to re- 
claim this poor young being from 
the misty mazes of W—rism. 

‘Now that I come to think,’ I 
said affably (the German language, 
like many others, comes easily to 
my bidding), ‘I do remember our 
conversation that evening with 
interest, and I feel sure that if we 
were to continue it, it might in- 
deed be attended with beneficial 
results.’ 

‘I do not think it, I know it,’ 
he exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘I 
who have sat at the feet of the 
great master—I have only to—’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I inter- 
rupted (indeed I feared he was too 
far gone to be benefited by even 
my arguments), ‘ you mistake my 
meaning. I hoped that one whose 
opinion has so much weight as 
mine might, if you were to listen 
calmly, bring you to your right 
mind, and make you see that what 
you consider to be music is mere 
senseless rhodomontade, sufficient 
to make the very ashes of Beetho- 
ven and his compeers shudder in 
their graves.’ 

‘Sir,’ exclaimed my queer ac- 
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quaintance, springing up and 
wildly striking his breast, ‘ insult 
me as you please. I am too de- 
voted to the great Cause to be 
influenced by personal considera- 
tions; but do not insult the Cause, 
for, Gott in Himmel! if you do I 
shall be obliged to demand satis- 
faction.’ 

He advanced as he spoke (I too 
had risen from table), and hissed 
out the concluding words in a 
tragic whisper. Ugly visions of 
the students with their tattooed 
noses, foreheads, and cheeks, rose 
up before me. Musically developed 
as I am, I should be nowhere with 
asword in my hand. I thought 
I had better give up the idea of 
teaching this youngster sense, as 
being hardly worth the while, and, 
indeed, almost beneath my dignity. 
So I made him a cool bow, and 
abruptly, though preserving my 
stateliness, quitted the saloon. 
Bat I inquired of the friendly 
waiter whether he knew anything 
of the man’s movements; and on 
learning he was expected to con- 
tinue his journey that evening, 
determined to lock myself in my 
room, and continue my ‘ Satires 
on the Current Musical Articles 
of the Press,’ which is the amuse- 
ment of my leisure hours; for 
who could tell ?—this mania of 
his might be so strong, that were 
we to meet in some of the seques- 
tered walks about he might at- 
tempt my life. The hours passed 
by, and some one frequently came 
and tapped at the door. Not in- 
tending to be disturbed in my 
occupation (when finished, my 
‘ Satires’ will undermine and con- 
vulse the musical world of Lon- 
don), I remained perfectly quiet, 
and took no notice. If he has 
caught the fighting mania, I 
thought, he may call out one of 
the students or the waiters, any 
one he pleases; but he shall not 
have the opportunity of prac- 
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tising upon me. The sunbeams 
grew longer and redder, faint sug- 
gestions of supper floated in at 
the windows, but I remained 
heroically at my post, regardless 
of hunger, in my determination 
that the world should not prema- 
turely lose a being whose value it 
may yet be so fortunate as to re- 
cognise. At last it was too dark 
to see to write or read, and think- 
ing he must certainly be gone by 
this time, I rose to open the door 
and reconnoitre, when I saw a 
letter that had been pushed under 
the door lying at my feet. It was 
directed, with many flourishes, to 
the Wohlgeborner Herr Professor 
Z——, aus London,’ and ran as 
follows :— 


‘ Most HIGHLY HONOURED Sr, 

‘ Reflection has convinced me 
that my forgetfulness of your rash 
speech this afternoon would be in 
the interest of the Great Cause : 
that, as you know not what you 
said, you could hardly be held 
responsible for what, from any one 
else, I should have held asa deadly 
insult demanding instant satisfac- 
tion. For I firmly believe, after I 
have revealed to you some of those 
mysteries which we, Hts Disciples, 
feel bound to keep for the present 
from the world as yet so unpre- 
pared to receive them—the first 
rays of the light of Faith will 
shine upon your benighted soul. 

‘Could you but see and talk with 
him, your conversion would be a 
certainty! In our mighty Meister 
you would, as we do, recognise the 
Christ of Music—Music itself em- 
bodied in human form. (I myself 
hold Misst and Belho to be the 
Peter and John of his apostles.) 
And you would, like us, be in- 
flamed by his mystical Phrases— 
often after reflection still incom- 
prehensible to our feeble intellects. 
(I am aware that some narrow- 
minded idiots would object to this 
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simile, but happily for you and me, 
we are not of them !) 

‘Know then, O most highly 
respected Professor, that the true 
theories of our Meister are not at 
present to be made manifest to 
mankind in general. He hides the 
Spirit of his great Mission, until, 
by his writings and compositions, 
he shall have prepared the soil to 
receive the seed. Until he came, 
the world was truly in musical 
darkness, and even yet knows 
him not. All those poor old pot- 
terers, Bach, Beethoven, Handel, 
Mozart (how weary one is of their 
very names!) groped a little, feebly, 
in the dismal obscurity, but the 
utmost they could do was to His 
work as work done in the black- 
ness of night to that executed in 
the broadest brilliancy of the sun. 
Of course (as he says), men must 
be gradually brought to see the 
fallacy of the old notions: error 
cannot be destroyed in a day, and, 
feeble infants in their musical de- 
velopment, their minds must be 
gently prepared for their education, 
and even humoured at first in their 
conceits about the so-called clas- 
sical composers. This wise plan 
was disclosed to me one day, when, 
following him reverently through 
an apartment in His House, I 
paused astounded to see the visages 
of those poor old doters gazing 
down upon me from the walls. 
The most noble self-sacrificing 
Being divined my thoughts. With 
an expression of ineffable benig- 
nity that haunts me still, and a 
deprecating wave of the hand that 
was in itself sufficient apology for 
their excessively undue exaltation, 
he said, “ Poor old fellows, they 
did what they could,” and passed 
on. 
* And now to tell you a few of his 
axioms, though I fear it is almost 
treasonable to do so. I can only 
confide in your honour to retain 
them for the present in the secrecy 
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of your innermost consciousness, 
meanwhile comforting myself with 
the thought that a deeply reason- 
ing intellect such as yours will, 
from what you have already heard 
of Tae Composrrions, have parti- 
ally divined them. 

‘I will select one or two from 
those which are confided to ordi- 
nary disciples. Some there are 
which are still hidden from all 
but the chosen few apostles, and 
these can only comprehend them 
when in one of the ecstasies that 
frequently succeed revelation. (Ah, 
if you could but once witness one 
of these ecstasies, your conversion 
would be accomplished without 
any aid of mine!) 


* Axioms. 


‘I. Melody is a mistake: it 
must cease to exist. 

‘ True Beauty is what men now 
call Ugliness, developed to its 
highest extent. 

‘ (Nore.—The height of our am- 
bition should be to produce a com- 
bination of Discordant Harmonies 
which shall be really more dis- 
cordant than Discord, without 
being actually Discord.) 

* IIT. Musical ears are now in & 
savage state, produced by long de- 
pravity to what they call “Melody,” 
as well as the mawkish sounds that 
have hitherto served them in the 
place of music. 

‘(Nore.—Their civilisation to 
true Beauty of Discordancy and 
Formlessness must commence: 
Istly, by the gradual abandon- 
ment of Tune in our works, and 
steady increase of discordant har- 
monies; 2ndly, by our rapid flight 
from one beautiful discordancy to: 
another, pausing on none, until 
astonishment mingled with bewil- 
derment is the prevailing impres- 
sion at the close of the work. For 
this mood is the best for initia- 
tion. Weak minds (and there are 
many such), when thoroughly be- 
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wildered, take refuge in belief as 
the easiest solution of their per- 
plexity. Among these we have 
made many converts, and with 
certainty look for more. 

‘I fear while I make this ex- 
tract (from the lst Chapter of the 
Meister’s 3rd Epistle to the Cos- 
mopolitan Disciples) that I am 
almost disclosing too much; but 
I am strengthened by my interior 
conviction that the perusal of this 
letter will transform you from a 
daring infidel into a humble neo- 
phyte. To continue: you may 
perhaps wonder why we still pre- 
sent to audiences compositions 
written by our Meister simply 
as means to an end, possessing as 
they do (as his opera “ Vander- 
decken” notably does) fragments 
of that which savage hearers call 
melody. We do so because he con- 
descended to invent these toys to 
be the first step in knowledge for 
those who are musically in their 
earliest babyhood. (I can imagine 
his humorous smile as he wrote 
them.) Your English audiences, 
for instance, are barely born in the 
world of music, though we see 
every reason to hope their growth 
will be rapid. By degrees, watch- 
ing the development with micro- 
scopic accuracy, we’ shall discard 
the humorous works and com- 
mence initiation. Others are un- 
wittingly assisting our design by 
bringing forward the works of 
Ruffe, Barms, and others among 
his known or secret followers. 
We have eagerly inquired what 
effect was produced by these upon 
the audiences. We were told, as- 
tonishment in some, uneasiness in 
others, a decided gloom perceptible 
in all. Capital! Once get a Brit- 
ish audience accustomed toa thing, 
and the battle is half won. In- 


deed, we ‘often say among our- 
selves, that even now, in its un- 
initiated state, he would find an 
agreeable home in your accom- 
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modating isle, for money would 
flow more freely into his coffers 
there than here. This opinion is 
strengthened by the noble wel- 
come lately afforded to the apostle 
John, I mean Belho. 

* Yes, the English audiences are 
beginning to sniff the first fumes 
of revelation; but their powers 
of inhalation would be rapidly 
strengthened, if they would, like 
us, partake more lavishly of Beer, 
especially during performances, 
which we generally sit through 
with our nerves lulled into a half- 
dreamy state by malt and hops. 
That this state is eminently fitted 
to receive Revelation, the Meister 
thinks; and provided for its pro- 
duction when the question of the 
new theatre was mooted. His 
great intelligence adverted at once 
to beer. “ Without gardens, in 
which to walk and be refreshed 
between each part” (said he), “ the 
world will never be able to bear 
the weight of my developments. 
Nerves in their ordinary state will 
refuse the series of thrilling shocks 
produced by my true discordant 
beauty. _ Therefore, refreshing sti- 
mulants, aided by fresh air, lamp- 
lit gardens, and, if possible, moon- 
light, will be required to lull them 
into the necessary submissive 
apathy.” (I should suggest a 
small proportion of moonlight, 
etc., to a good deal of beer. But 
to proceed.) I am reminded by 
this of one of our Meister’s pro- 
phecies, those which he utters 
sometimes half with earnestness, 
half with his own winning play- 
fulness. This prophecy was, that 
some century perhaps hence, when 
his disciples and followers will 
have carried out to a considerable 
extent the great development of 
discordant beauty, there will al- 
ways be, at the entrances to opera- 
houses and concert-rooms, “ Trink- 
hallen” (to use his own expres- 
sion) where each auditor may 
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prepare himself by the consump- 
tion of an opiate drink for the 
sublimity he will have to endure. 
When the entire audience is 
seated, a Preface of twenty mi- 
nutes’ silence in the half-light will 
take place, to allow the opiate to 
take full effect upon the nervous 
system. One by one the perform- 
ing musicians wil! steal in, and the 
performance will commence with 
Pianissimo Discordant Beauties, 
the amount of light and the 
strength of tone to bo simulta- 
neously but gradually increased 
until the nerves of the audience 
are raised to the right pitch for 
bearing the Great Crash. 

‘I earnestly trust I have not 
disclosed too much mystery, and 
thereby perhaps retarded, even 
ever so little, your conversion. 
That premature disclosures, when 
his mind was not rightly prepared 
to receive them, once drove to 
madness an ardent young disciple, 
even in the very presence of the 
Meister, I once witnessed to my 
great sorrow. I will relate how 
it happened. About eight of us 
(us meaning, I may without vanity 
state, some of his choicest adorers) 
were assembled in the apartment 
of his piano, to venerate the mys- 
teries of his playing. Wrapt in 
attentive devotion, we were seated 
in a semicircle at a respectful 
distance from the instrument, 
listening to the unearthly mazes 
of fifth and octave passages that 
were flying from his beloved fin- 
gers, when he inquired whether 
we thought we could bear to hear a 
“ Stiickchen ” from a work which 
was reserved to blaze upon the 
world ten years hence. In eager 
chorus we answered “Yes.” “Then 
listen!” he solemnly said, and 
after a moment’s pause dashed 
into the keys with splendid pas- 
sion. Heavens! what were my 
emotions on hearing those extra- 
ordinary discordant beauties that 
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fell on my quivering nerves like 
fiery sledge-hammers, seeming to 
rend in pieces and cast from them 
my too weakly brain! We all 
bent forward—rapt, awed, as- 
tounded—mouths and eyes wide 
open, and wildly clutching at our 
chairs, on the extreme edges of 
which we were balancing our- 
selves. If we looked as we felt, 
we must have been a strange 
sight; and what would have hap- 
pened to us, galvanised by that 
torrent of revelation of discordant 
beauty, Heaven alone knows, had 
not our dreadful delight and ter- 
rible enjoyment met a premature 
end. One among us (in fact, one 
of our most promising revelation- 
ists), whose eloquent blue eyes 
were for ever preaching the Meis- 
ter from behind his spectacies, 
suddenly started up. A change 
had come over him. He, usually 
lobster-red when excited, looked 
in a sort of pale frenzy. Throw- 
ing up his arms, he literally yelled 
out, “ Ach Gott! es ist zu schreck- 
lich !” and rushed frantically from 
the Meister’s presence. 

‘The Meister himself sprang up. 
We stood transfixed and motion- 
less, the shocking truth gradually 
dawning upon us. The revelation 
had been too much for the sensi- 
tive brain of the young disciple, 
and had sent him mad. Ours 
were indeed almost overwhelmed 
with excess of beauty; but his, 
doubtless more delicately organ- 
ised, had given way. The Meister 
sadly shook his head, and signifi- 
cantly tapped his forehead. “ Fol- 
low the poor fellow,” he said, “ or 
he may do himself a mischief.” We 
pursued him, but it was too late. 
No trace of him was to be found. 
His rooms were closely shut, and, 
though we repeatedly sought him, 
we never met him more. 

* But a few weeks later we heard 
of him. We were sitting together 
in the evening, as was our wont, 
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socially consuming beer, and 
watching the pale smoke curl in 
fragrant wreaths from our pipes, 
when one who had been the bosom 
friend of our unfortunate com- 
panion entered in great perturba- 
tion. “ It is all over!” he exclaimed, 
and, throwing himself into a chair, 
covered his face with his hands. 
“What?” we shouted simultane- 
ously. “It is too true,” he wailed; 
“itis all over with him; there is 
no hope: he has returned; but 
how—how do you think I found 
him ?” 

‘“ How?” we half whispered, 
expectant horror on our faces, 
gathering around him. 

‘He rose, and in a pathetic 
voice, half stifled with grief, ut- 
tered these appalling words: “ He, 
so young, and with so brilliant an 
intellect, to be thus shattered by 
madness! It unmans me! My 
friends, lunacy has assumed, in 
his case, the most degrading form 
—his mind is lost beyond all hope 
—he is a drivelling idiot: for I 
found him playing (my strength 
fails me; how shall I bear to tell 
you?)—playing a sonata of Mo- 
zart [” 

‘I, too, am overcome with emo- 
tion while recalling the scene, for 
the poor fellow never recovered, 
and is now hopelessly insane, even 
playing Dussek and Clementi in 
public. 

‘ Ishall return to Heidelberg in 
& few days, and will bring with 
me the Epistles of the Meister 
for you to read if I find youina 
fit state. Until then, 

*I remain, 
‘ Highly esteemed Sir, 
‘ Your obliged,’ &c. &c. 


My first sensation of intense in- 
-dignation that any human being 
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should dare to address sucha bewil- 
dered piece of folly to me changed 
into one of pity and contempt as I 
proceeded. Pity for the unhappy 
maniac who wrote, and contempt for 
the miserable stuff that seemed to 
have affected his brain. And then 
I was soothed by the memory of 
my reflection, when I first heard 
some of the compositions alluded 
to by the* poor creature, which 
was, that the man who penned 
that must be mad, as well as all 
who took pleasure in listening to it. 
What a merciful escape it has been 
for all connected with me, friends, 
pupils, admirers in the present 
and in the future, that I left that 
madman when I did! 

Fearing that he might possibly 
return before the time alluded to, 
I packed my knapsack, paid my 
bill, and took the next train 
Cologne-wards. 

I have since made inquiries, but 
no one seems to know anything 
about my mysterious maniac. The 
acquaintance who introduced him 
to me forgot his name, merely re- 
membering the fact that he had 
brought ‘one of them’ to me. 
From obscurity he emerged, into 
obscurity he returned, and if any 
more of the followers of the new 
school resemble him, for the future 
I shall be careful to keep out of 
their way. 


The reader who has been pa- 
tient enough to wade through this - 
eccentric and contradictory docu- 
ment will, I am sure, agree with 
me, that though the symptoms of 
mental aberration vary with in- 
dividuals, there does exist a branch 
of mania that deserves the title of 
Musical Madness. 

FLAMINGO. 


ei 














MICHAEL STROGOFF, 
OR THE RUSSIAN COURIER. 


By Jutes VERNE. 








CHAPTER I. 
A FETE AT THE NEW PALACE. 
* CIIRE, a fresh despatch.’ ‘ Telegraph hourly to Tomsk, 
* Whence ?” General, and let me be kept aw 
‘From Tomsk.’ courant of all that occurs.’ 
‘Is the wire cut beyond that ‘Sire, it shall be done,’ answered 
city ? General Kissoff. 


‘ Yes, sire; since yesterday.’ These words were exchanged 
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about two hours after midnight, 
at the moment when the féte given 
at the New Palace was at the 
height of its splendour. 

During the whole evening the 
bands of the Préobrajensky and 
Paulowsky regiments -had played 
without cessation polkas, ma- 
zurkas, schottisches, and waltzes 
from among the choicest of their 
repertories. Innumerable couples 
of dancers whirled through the 
magnificent saloons of the palace, 
which stood at a few paces only 
from the ‘old house of stones’—in 
former days the scene of so many 
terrible dramas, and the echoes 
of whose walls were this night 
awakened by the gay strains of 
the musicians. 

The grand-chamberlain of the 
court was, besides, well seconded 
in his arduous and delicate duties. 
The grand-dukes and their aides- 
de-camp, the chamberlains-in- 
waiting and other officers of the 
palace, presided personally in the 
arrangement of the dances. The 
grand-duchesses, covered with dia- 
monds, the ladies-in-waiting in 
their most exquisite costumes, set 
the example to the wives of the 
mnilitary and civil dignitaries of 
the ancient ‘ city of white stone.’ 
When, therefore, the signal for the 
‘ polonaise’ resounded through the 
saloons, and the guests of all ranks 
took part in that measured pro- 
menade, which on occasions of this 
kind has all the importance of a na- 
tional dance, the mingled costumes, 
the sweeping robes adorned with 
lace, and uniforms covered with 
orders, presented a scene of dazzling 
and indescribable splendour, lighted 
by hundreds of lustres multiplied 
tenfold by reflection in the numer- 
ous mirrors adorning the walls. 

The grand saloon, the finest of 
all those contained in the New 
Palace, formed to this procession 
of exalted personages and splen- 
didly-dressed women a frame 
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magnificence they 
displayed. The rich ceiling, with 
its gilding already softened by the 
touch of time, appeared as if 
glittering with stars. The em- 
broidered drapery of the curtains 
and doors, falling in gorgeous folds, 
assumed rich and varied hues, 
broken by the shadows of the 
heavy masses of damask. 

Through the panes of the vast 
semicircular bay-windows the light 
with which the saloons were filled 
shone forth with the brilliancy 
of a conflagration, vividly illumi- 
nating the gloom in which for 
some hours the palace had been 
shrouded. The attention of those 
of the guests not taking part in 
the dancing was attracted by the 
contrast. Resting in the recesses 
of the windows, they could dis- 
cern, standing out dimly in the 
darkness, the vague outlines of 
the countless towers, domes, and 
spires which adorn the ancient 
city. Below the sculptured bal- 
conies were visible numerous sen- 
tries, pacing silently up and down, 
their rifles, carried horizontally on 
the shoulder, and the spikes of 
their helmets glittering like flames 
in the glare of light issuing from 
the palace. The steps also of the 
patrols could be heard beating time 
on the stones beneath with even 
more regularity than the feet of 
the dancers on the floor of the 
saloons. From time to time the 
watchword was repeated from post 
to post, and occasionally the notes 
of a trumpet, mingling with the 
strains of the orchestra, penetrated 
into their midst. Still farther 
down, in front of the fagade, dark 
masses obscured the rays of light 
which proceeded from the windows 
of the New Palace. These were 
boats descending the course of a 
river, whose waters, faintly illu- 
mined by the twinkling light ofa 
few lamps, washed the lower por- 
tion of the terraces. 
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The principal personage who has 
been mentioned, the giver of the 
féte, and to whom General Kissoff 
had been speaking in that tone of 
respect with which sovereigns alone 
are usually addressed, wore the 
simple uniform of an officer of 
chasseurs of the guard. This was 
not affectation on his part, but the 
custom of a man who cared little 
for dress, his contrasting strongly 
with the gorgeous costumes amid 
which he moved, encircled by his 
escort of Georgians, Cossacks, and 
Circassians — a brilliant band, 
splendidly clad in the glittering 
uniforms of the Caucasus. 

This personage, of lofty stature, 
affable demeanour, and physiog- 
nomy calm, though bearing traces 
of anxiety, moved from group to 
group, seldom speaking, and ap- 
pearing to pay but little attention 
either to the merriment of the 
younger guests or the graver re- 
marks of the exalted dignitaries or 
members of the diplomatic corps 
who represented at the Russian 
court the principal governments 
of Europe. Two or three of these 
astute politicians—physiognomists 
by virtue of their profession— 
failed not to detect on the counte- 
nance of their host symptoms of 
disquietude, the source of which 
eluded their penetration ; but none 
ventured to interrogate him on the 
subject. 

It was evidently the intention of 
the officer of chasseurs that his 
own anxieties should in no way 
cast a shade over the festivities ; 
and, as he was one of those few 
personages whom almost the po- 
pulation of a world in itself was 
wont to obey, the gaiety of the ball 
was not for a moment checked. 

Nevertheless, General Kissoff 
waited until the officer to whom 
he had just communicated the de- 
spatch forwarded from Tomsk 
should give him permission to 
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withdraw ; but the latter still re- 
mained silent. He had taken the 
telegram, he had read it carefully, 
and his visage became even more 
clouded than before. Involuntarily 
he sought the hilt of his sword, 
and then passed his hand for an 
instant before his eyes, as though, 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the 
light, he wished to shade them, the 
better to see into the recesses of 
his own mind. 

‘We are, then,’ he continued, 
after having drawn General Kissoff 
aside towards a window, ‘since 
yesterday without intelligence from 
the Grand Duke ? 

‘Without any, sire; and it is to be 
feared that shortly despatches will 
no longer cross the Siberian frontier.’ 

‘But have not the troops of the 
provinces of Amoor and Irkutsk, 
as those also of the Trans-Balkan 
territory, received orders to march 
immediately upon Irkutsk ?’ 

‘ The orders were transmitted by 
the last telegram we were able to 
send beyond Lake Baikal.’ 

‘ And the governments of Yeni- 
seisk, Omsk, Semipolatinsk, and To- 
bolsk—are we still in direct com- 
munication with them as before 
the insurrection ?’ 

‘ Yes, sire ; our despatches have 
reached them, and we are assured 
at the present moment that the 
Tartars have not advanced beyond 
the Irtish and the Obi.’ 

‘And the traitor Ivan Ogareff, 
are there no tidings of him ? 

‘None,’ replied General Kissoff. 
‘The head: of the police cannot 
state whether or not he has crossed 
the frontier.’ 

‘Let a description of him be 
immediately despatched to Nijni- 
Novgorod, Perm, Ekaterenburg, 
Kasimov, Tioumen, Ishim, Omsk, 
Elamsk, Kalyvan, Tomsk, and to all 
the telegraphic stations with which 
communication is yet open.’ 

‘ Your majesty’s orders shall be 

Q 
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instantly carried out,’ answered 
General Kissoff. 

* You will observe the strictest 
silence as to this.’ 

The General, having made a 
sign of respectful assent, bowing 
low, mingled for a short time with 
the crowd, and finally left the 
apartments without his departure 
being remarked. 

The officer remained absorbed in 
thought for a few moments, when, 
recovering himself, he went among 
the various groups formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the saloon, his coun- 
tenance reassuming that calm as- 
pect which had for an instant been 
disturbed. 

Nevertheless the important oc- 
currence which had occasioned 
these rapidly-exchanged words was 
not so unknown as the officer of 
chasseurs-of the guard and General 
Kissoff had possibly supposed. It 
was not spoken of officially, it is 
true, nor even officiously, since 
tongues were not free; but a few 
exalted personages had been in- 
formed; more or hess exactly, of the 
events which had taken place be- 
yond the frontier. At any rate, 
that which was only slightly 
known, that which was not matter 
of conversation even between mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique, 
two guests, distinguished by no 
uniform, no decoration, at this re- 
ception in the New Palace, dis- 
cussed ‘in a low voice, and with 
apparently very correct informa- 
tion. 

By what means, by the exercise 
of what acuteness had these two 
ordinary mortals ascertained that 
which so many persons of the 
highest rank and importance 
scarcely even suspected? It is im- 
possible to say. Had they the gifts 
of foreknowledge and foresight? 
Did they possess a supplementary 
sense, which enabled them to see 
beyond that limited horizon which 
bounds all human gaze? Had they 
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obtained a peculiar power of divin- 
ing the most secret events ? Was it 
owing to the habit, now become a 
second nature, of living on infor- 
mation and by information, that 
their mental constitution had thus 
become really transformed? It 
was difficult to escape from this 
conclusion. 

Of these two men, the one was 
English, the other French; both 
were tall and thin, but the latter 
was sallow as are the southern 
Provengals, while the former was 
ruddy like a Lancashire gentle- 
man. The Anglo-Norman, formal, 
cold, grave, parsimonious of ges- 
tures and words, appearing only to 
speak or gesticulate under the in- 
fluence of a spring operating at 
regular intervals. The Gaul, on 
the contrary, lively and petulant, 
expressed himself with lips, eyes, 
hands, all at once, having twenty 
different ways of explaining his 
thoughts, whereas his interlocutor 
seemed to have only one, immut- 
ably stereotyped on his brain. 

The strong contrast they pre- 
sented would at once have struck 
the most superficial observer; but 
a physiognomist, regarding them 
more closely, would have defined 
their particular characteristics by 
saying, that if the Frenchman was 
‘ all eyes,’ the Englishman was ‘ al! 
ears.’ 

In fact, the visual apparatus of 
the one had been singularly per- 
fected by practice. The sensibility 
of its retina must have been as 
instantaneous as that of those con- 
jurors who recognise a card merely 
by a rapid movement in cutting 
the pack, or by the arrangement 
only of marks invisible to others. 
The Frenchman indeed possessed 
in the highest degree what may 
be called ‘the memory of the eye.’ 

The Englishman, on the con- 
trary, appeared especially organ- 
ised to listen and to hear. When 


his aural apparatus had been once 
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struck by the sound of a voice he 
could not forget it, and after ten 
or even twenty years he would 
have recognised it among a thou- 
sand. His ears, to be sure, had 


a very limited power of movement, 
we should not be far wrong in 
affirming that those of the said 
Englishman became erect, and 
turned in all directions while en- 





not the power of moving as freely 
as those of animals who are pro- 
vided with large auditory flaps; 
but, since scientific men know 
that human ears possess, in fact, 





i} 
seed, 


deavouring to gather in the sounds, 

in a manner apparent only to the 

naturalist. It must be observed 

that this perfection of sight and 

hearing was of wonderfal assist- 
Q 2 
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ance to these two men in their 
vocation, for the Englishman acted 
as correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph, and the Frenchman, 
as correspondent of the..... 
of what newspaper, or of what 
newspapers, he did not say; and 
when asked, he replied in a jocular 
manner that he corresponded with 
‘his cousin Madeleine” This 
Frenchman, however, beneath his 
careless surface, was wonderfully 
shrewd and sagacious. Even while 
speaking at random, perhaps the 
better to hide his desire to learn, 
he never forgot himself. His lo- 
quacity even helped him to con- 
ceal his thoughts, and he was per- 
haps even more discreet than his 
confrére of the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ 
Both were present at this féte 
given at the New Palace on the 
night of the 15th of July in their 
character of reporters, and for the 
greater edification of their readers. 

It is needless to say that these 
two men were devoted to their 
mission in the world—that they 
delighted to throw themselves in 
the track of the most unexpected 
intelligence —that nothing ter- 
rified or discouraged them from 
succeeding—that they possessed 
the imperturbable sang-froid and 
the genuine intrepidity of men of 
their calling. Enthusiastic jockeys 
in this steeplechase, this hunt 
after information, they leaped 
hedges, crossed rivers, sprang over 
fences, with the ardour of pure- 
blooded racers, who will run ‘a 
good first’ or die! 

Their journals did not restrict 
them with regard to money—the 
surest, the most rapid, the most 
perfect element of information 
known to this day. It must also 
be added, to their honour, that 
neither the one nor the other eyer 
looked over or listened at the 
walls of private life, and that they 
only exercised their vocation when 
political or social interests were 
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at stake. In a word, they made 
what has been for some years 
called ‘the great political and 
military reports.’ 

It will be seen, in following 
them, that they had generally an 
independent mode of viewing 
events, and, above all, their con- 
sequences, each having his own 
way of observing and appreciating. 
The object to be obtained being of 
adequate value, they never failed 
to expend the money required. 

The French correspondent was 
named Alcide Jolivet. Harry 
Blount was the name of the 
Englishman. They had just met 
for the first time at this féte in the 
New Palace, of which they had 
been ordered to give an account 
in their papers. The dissimilarity 
of their characters, added to a 
certain amount of jealousy, which 
generally exists between rivals in 
the same calling, might have 
rendered them but little sympa- 
thetic. However, they did not 
avoid one another, but endea- 
voured rather to exchange with 
each other the news of the day. 
They were two sportsmen, after 
all, hunting on the same ground, 
in the same preserves. That 
which one missed might be advan- 
tageously secured by the other, 
and it was to their interest to 
meet and converse together. 

This evening they were both on 
the look out; they felt, in fact, 
that there was something in the 
air. 

‘Even should it be only a wild- 
goose chase,’ said Alcide Jolivet 
to himself, ‘it may be worth pow- 
der and shot.’ 

The two correspondents were 
therefore led to chat together 
during the ball, a few minutes 
after the departure of General 
Kissoff, and they began by cau- 
tiously sounding each other. 

‘Really, my dear sir, this little 
féte is charming!’ said Alcide 
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Jolivet pleasantly, thinking him- 
self obliged to begin the conver- 
sation with this eminently French 
phrase. 

‘I have telegraphed already, 
“ splendid !”’ replied Harry Blount 
calmly, employing the word 
specially devoted to expressing 
admiration by all subjects of the 
United Kingdom. 

‘Nevertheless, added Alcide 
Jolivet, ‘I felt compelled to re- 
mark to my cousin——’ 

‘Your cousin?’ repeated Harry 
Blount in a tone of surprise, in- 
terrupting his brother of the pen. 

‘Yes,’ returned Alcide Jolivet, 
‘my cousin Madeleine.... It 
is with her that I correspond, and 
she likes to be quickly and well 
informed, does my cousin. .. . 
I therefore remarked to her that, 
during this féte, a sort of cloud 
had appeared to overshadow the 
sovereign’s brow.’ 

‘To me, it seemed radiant,’ re- 
plied Harry Blount, who perhaps 
wished to conceal his real opinion 
on this topic. 

‘ And, naturally, you made it 
“radiant” in the columns of the 
“ Daily Telegraph.” ’ 

* Exactly.’ 

* Do you remember, Mr. Blount, 
what occurred at Zakret in 1812? 

‘I remember it as well as if I 
had been there, sir,’ replied the 
English correspondent. 

‘ Then,’ continued Alcide Jolivet, 
* you know that, in the middle of 
a féte given in his honour, it was 
announced to the Emperor Alex- 
ander that Napoleon had just 
crossed the Niemen with the van- 
guard of the French army. Never- 
theless the Emperor did not leave 
the féte, and notwithstanding the 
extreme gravity of intelligence 
which might cost him his empire, 
he did not allow himself to show 
more uneasiness .. . 

‘ Than our host exhibited when 
General Kissoff informed him that 
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the telegraphic wires had just been 
cut between the frontier and the 
government of Irkutsk.’ 

‘Ah! you are aware of that? 

‘lam!’ 

* As regards myself, it would be 
difficult to avoid knowing it, since 
my last telegram reached Udinsk,’ 
observed Alcide Jolivet, with some 
satisfaction. 

‘ And mine only as far as Kras- 
noiarsk,’ answered Harry Blount, 
in a no less satisfied tone. 

‘Then you know also that or- 
ders have been sent to the troops 
of Nikolaevsk ? 

‘Ido, sir; and at the same time 
a telegram was sent to the Cos- 
sacks of the government of To- 
bolsk to concentrate their forces.’ 

‘ Nothing can be more true, Mr. 
Blount; I was equally well ac- 
quainted with these measures, and 
you may be sure that my dear 
cousin shall know something of 
them to-morrow.’ 

‘Exactly as the readers of the 
** Daily Telegraph” shall know it 
also, M. Jolivet.’ 

‘Well, when one sees all that 
is goingon....’ 

‘ And when one hears all that is 
said . 

‘ An interesting campaign to 
follow, Mr. Blount.’ 

* I shall follow it, M. Jolivet!’ 

‘Then it is possible that we 
shall find ourselves on ground 
less safe, perhaps, than the floor 
of this ball-room.’ 

‘ Less safe, certainly, but-——’ 

‘ But much less slippery,’ added 
Alcide Jolivet, holding up his com- 
panion, just as the latter, drawing 
back, was about to lose his equi- 
librium. 

Thereupon the two correspon- 
dents separated, pleased enough to 
know that the one had not stolen 
a march on the other. 

At that moment the doors of the 
rooms adjoining the great recep- 
tion saloon were thrown open, dis- 
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closing to view several immense 
tables beautifully laid out, and 
groaning under a profusion of 
valuable china and gold plate. On 
the central table, reserved for the 


princes, princesses, and members 
of the corps diplomatique, glit- 
tered an épergne of inestimable 
price, brought from London, and 
around this chef-d’ceuvre of chased 
gold, were reflected, under the 
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light of the lustres, a thousand 
pieces of the most beautiful ser- 
vice which the manufactories of 
Sévres had ever produced. 

The guests of the New Palace 





immediately began to stream to- 
wards the supper-rooms. 

At that moment, General Kissoff, 
who had just re-entered, quickly ap- 
proached the officer of chasseurs. 

‘Well? asked the latter ab- 
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ruptly, as he had done the former 
time. 

‘Telegrams pass Tomsk ro 
longer, sire.’ 

‘ A courier this moment !’ 

The officer left the hall and 
entered a large antechamber ad- 
joining. 

It was a cabinet with plain oak 
furniture, and situated in an angle 
of the New Palace. Several pic- 
tures, amongst others some by 
Horace Vernet, hung on the wall. 

The officer hastily opened a 
window, as if he felt the want of 
air, and stepped out on a balcony 
to breathe the pure atmosphere of 
a lovely July night. 

Beneath his eyes, bathed in 
moonlight, lay a fortified inclo- 
sure, from which rose two cathe- 
drals, three palaces, and an arsenal. 
Around this inclosure could be 
seen three distinct towns: Kitai- 
Gorod, Beloi-Gorod, Zemlianai-Go- 
rod— European, Tartar or Chinese 
quarters of great extent, com- 
manded by towers, belfrys, mina- 
rets, and the cupolas of three 
hundred churches, with green 
domes, surmounted by the silver 
cross. A little winding river here 
and there reflected the rays of the 
moon. All this together formed 
@ curious mosaic, of variously 
coloured houses, set in an im- 
mense frame of ten leagues in 
circumference. 

This river was the Moskowa; 
the town Moscow, the fortified 
inclosure the Kremlin, and the 
officer of chasseurs of the guard, 
who, with folded arms and thought- 
ful brow, was listening dreamily 
to the sounds floating from the 
New Palace over the old Musco- 
vite city, was the Czar. 
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CHAPTER II. 
RUSEIANS AND TARTARS. 


Tue Czar had not so suddenly 
left the ball-room of the New Pa- 
lace, when the féte he was giving 
to the civil and military authori- 
ties and principal people of Mos- 
cow was at the height of its bril- 
liancy, without ample cause; for 
he had just received information 
that serious events were taking 
place beyond the frontiers of the 
Ural. It had become evident that 
a formidable rebellion threatened 
to wrest the Siberian provinces 
from the Russian crown. 

Asiatic Russia, or Siberia, covers 
a@ superficial area of 1,790,208 
square miles, and contains nearly 
two millions of inhabitants. Ex- 
tending from the Ural Mountains, 
which separate it from Russia in 
Europe, to the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, it is bounded on the 
south by Turkestan and the Chi- 
nese Empire; on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, from the Sea of Kara 
to Behring’s Straits. Itis divided 
into several governments or pro- 
vinces, those of Tobolsk, Yeni- 
seisk, Irkutsk, Omsk, and Ya- 
kutsk; contains two districts, 
Okhotsk and Kamtschatka; and 
possesses two countries, now under 
the Muscovite dominion—that of 
the Kirghiz and that of the 
Tshouktshes. This immense ex- 
tent of steppes, which includes 
more than one hundred and ten 
degrees from west to east, is a 
land to which both criminals are 
transported and political offenders 
are banished. 

Two governor-generals repre- 
sent the supreme authority of the 
Czar over this vast country. One 
resides at Irkutsk, the capital 
of Western Siberia. The River 
Tchouna, a tributary of the Ye- 
nisei, separates the two Siberias. 

No rail yet furrows these wide 
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plains, some of which are in re- 
ality extremely fertile. No iron 
ways lead from those precious 
mines which make the Siberian 
soil far richer below than above 





its surface. The traveller jour- 
neys in summer in a kibick or 
telga; in winter, in a sledge. 

An electric telegraph, with a 
single wire more than eight thou- 





saud versts* in length, alone af- 
fords communication between the 
western and eastern frontiers of 
Siberia. On issuing from the 
Ural, it passes through Ekateren- 
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burg, Kasimov, Tioumen, Ishim, 
Omsk, Elamsk, Kalyvan, Tomsk, 


Krasnviarsk, Nijni-Udinsk, Ir- 
kutsk, Verkne-Nertsckink, Stre- 
* The verst contains 1165 yards. 
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link, Albazine, Blagowstenks, 
Radde, Orlomskaya, Alexandrow- 
skoé, and Nikolaevsk; and six 
roubles* and nineteen copecks are 
paid for every word sent from one 
end to the other. From Irkutsk 
there is a branch to Kiatka, on 
the Mongolian frontier; and from 
thence, for thirty copecks a word 
the post conveys the despatches to 
Pekin in a fortnight. 

It was this wire, extending from 
Ekaterenburg to Nikolaevsk, which 
had besn cut, first beyond Tomsk, 
and then between Tomsk and Kaly- 
van. 

This was the reason why the 
Czar, to the communication made to 
him for the second time by General 
Kissoff, had only answered by the 
words, ‘ A courier this moment!’ 

The Czar had remained motion- 
less at the window for a few mo- 
ments, when the door was again 
opened. The chief of police ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

‘ Enter, General,’ said the Czar 
briefly, ‘ and tell me all you know 
of Ivan Ogareff.’ 

‘He is an extremely dangerous 
man, sire,’ replied the chief of 

lice. 

‘He ranked as colonel, did he 
not ? 

* Yes, sire.’ 

* Was he an intelligent officer ? 

‘ Very intelligent; but a man 
whose spirit it was impossible to 
subdue, and possessing an ambi- 
tion which stopped at nothing. 
He soon became involved in secret 
intrigues, and it was then that he 
was degraded from his rank by 
his Highness the Grand Duke, and 
exiled to Siberia.’ 

* How long ago was that ?” 

‘Two years since. Pardoned 
after six months of exile by your 
majesty’s favour, he returned to 
Russia.’ 

* The rouble (silver) is worth 3s. 2d, 


The copeck (copper) rather more than a 
farthing. 


‘And since that time, has he 
not revisited Siberia ?’ 

* Yes, sire; but he voluntarily re- 
turned there,’ replied the chief of 
police, adding, and slightly lower- 
ing his voice, ‘ there was a time, 
sire, when none returned from 
Siberia.’ 

‘ Well, whilst I live, Siberia is 
and shall be a country whence 
men can return.’ 

The Ozar had the right to utter 
these words with some pride, for 
often, by his clemency, he had 
shown that Russian justice knew 
how to pardon. 

The head of the police did not 
reply to this observation, but it 
was evident that he did not ap- 
prove of such half-measures. Ac- 
cording to his idea, a man who 
had once passed the Ural Moun- 
tains in charge of policemen, ought 
never again to cross them. Now, 
it was not thus under the new 
reign, and the chief of police sin- 
cerely deplored it. What! no 
banishment for life for other 
crimes than those against social 
order! What! political exiles re- 
turning from Tobolsk, from Ya- 
kutsk, from Irkutsk! In truth, 
the chief of police, accustomed to 
the despotic sentences of the 
ukase which formerly never par- 
doned, could not understand this 
mode of governing. But he was 
silent, waiting until the Ozar 
should interrogate him further. 

The questions were not long in 
coming. 

* Did not Ivan Ogareff,’ asked the 
Ozar, ‘ return to Russia a second 
time, after that journey through 
the Siberian provinces, the object 
of which remains unknown ?” 

* He did.’ 

‘ And have the police lost trace 
of him since ?” 

‘No, sire; for an offender only 
becomes really dangerous from 
the day he has received his 


pardon.’ 
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The Czar frowned. Perhaps the 
chief of police feared that he had 
gone rather too far, though the 
stubbornness of his ideas was at 
least equal to the boundless devo- 
tion he felt for his master. But 
the Ozar, disdaining to reply to 
these indirect reproaches cast on 
his interior policy, continued his 
series of questions. 

‘Where was Ivan Ogareff last 
heard of ?’ 

‘In the province of Perm.’ 

‘In what town ? 

‘ At Perm itself.’ 

‘ What was he doing ?” 

‘He appeared unoccupied, and 
there was nothing suspicious in 
his conduct.’ 

‘Then he was not under the 
surveillance of the secret police ? 

* No, sire.’ 

‘ When did he leave Perm ?” 

‘ About the month of March ” 

‘Togo...? 

* Where, is unknown.’ 

‘ And since that time, it is not 
known what has become of him ? 

‘No, sire; it is not known.’ 

‘Well, then, I myself know,’ 
answered the Czar. ‘I have re- 
ceived anonymous communications 
which did not pass through the 
police department; and, in the 
face of events now taking place 
beyond the frontier, I have every 
reason to believe that they are 
correct.’ 

‘Do you mean, sire,’ cried the 
chief of police, ‘that Ivan Ogareff 
has a hand in this Tartar rebel- 
lion ?” 

‘Indeed I do; and I will now 
tell you something which you are 
ignorant of. After leaving Perm, 
Ivan Ogareff crossed the Ural 
Mountains, entered Siberia, and 
penetrated the Kirghiz steppes, 
and there endeavoured, not with- 
out success, to foment rebellion 
amongst their nomadic population. 
He then went so far south as 
free Turkestan ; there, in the pro- 


vinces of Bokhara, Khokhand, and 
Koondooz, he found chiefs will- 
ing to pour their Tartar hordes 
into Siberia, and excite a general 
rising in Asiatic Russia. The 
storm has been silently gathering, 
but it has at last burst like a 
thunder-clap, and now all means 
of communication between Eastern 
and Western Siberia have been 
stopped. Moreover, Ivan Ogareff, 
thirsting for vengeance, aims at 
the life of my brother!’ 

The Czar had become excited 
whilst speaking, and now paced 
up and down with hurried steps. 
The chief of police said nothing, 
but he thought to himself that, 
during the time when the em- 
perors of Russia never pardoned 
an exile, schemes such as those of 
Ivan Ogareff could never have 
been realised. 

A few moments passed, during 
which he was silent, then ap- 
proaching the Czar, who had 
thrown himself into an armchair: 

‘ Your majesty,’ said he, ‘ has of 
course given orders that this re- 
bellion may be suppressed as soon 
as possible ? 

* Yes,’ answered the Czar. ‘ The 
last telegram which was able to 
reach Nijni-Udinsk would set in 
motion the troops in the govern- 
ments of Yenisei, Irkutsk, Ya- 
kutsk, as well as those in the 
provinces of the Amoor and Lake 
Baikal, At the same time, the 
regiments from Perm and Nijni- 
Novgorod, and the Cossacks from 
the frontier, are advancing by 
forced marches towards the Ural 
Mountains; but, unfortunately, 
some weeks must pass before they 
can attack the Tartars.’ 

‘And your majesty’s brother, 
his Highness the Grand Duke, is 
now isolated in the government of 
Irkutsk, and is no longer in 
direct communication with Mos- 
cow ?” 

‘ That is so.’ 
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‘ But by the last despatches, he 
must know what measures have 
been taken by your majesty, and 
what help he may expect from the 
governments nearest to that of 
Irkutsk ? 

‘He knows that,’ answered the 
Czar; ‘but what he does not 
know is, that Ivan Ogareff, as well 
as being a rebel, is also playing 
the part of a traitor, and that in 
him he has a personal and bitter 
enemy. It is to the Grand Duke 
that Ivan Ogareff owes his first dis- 
grace; and what is more serious 
is, that this man is not known to 
him. Ivan Ogareff’s plan, therefore, 
is to go to Irkutsk, and, under an 
assumed name, offer his services 
to the Grand Duke. Then, after 
gaining his confidence, when the 
Tartars have invested Irkutsk, 
he will betray the town, and with 
it my brother, whose life is directly 
tbreatened. This is what I have 
learned from my secret intelli- 
gence; this is what the Grand 
Duke does not know; and this is 
what he must know!’ 

‘ Well, sire, an intelligent, cou- 
rageous courier...’ 

‘I momentarily expect one.’ 

‘And it is to be hoped he will 
be expeditious,’ added the chief of 
police ; ‘ for, allow me to add, sire, 
that Siberia is a favourable land 
for rebellions.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, General, 
that the exiles would make com- 
mon cause with the rebels?’ ex- 
claimed the Czar, indignant at the 
insinuation. 

‘Excuse me, your majesty,’ 
stammered the chief of police, for 
that was really the idea suggested 
to him by his uneasy and suspi- 
cious mind. 

‘I believe in their patriotism,’ 
returned the Czar. 

‘There are other offenders be- 
sides political exiles in Siberia,’ 
said the chief of police. 

‘The criminals? Ob, General, 


I give those up to you! They are 
the vilest, I grant, of the human 
race. They belong to no country. 
But the insurrection, or rather 
the rebellion, is not to oppose the 
emperor; it is raised against 
Russia, against the country which 
the exiles have not lost all hope 
of again seeing—and which they 
will see again. No, a Russian 
would never unite with a Tartar, 
to weaken, were it only for an 
hour, the Muscovite power !’ 

The Czar was right in trusting 
to the patriotism of those whom his 
policy kept, for a time, at a distance. 
Clemency, which was the founda- 
tion of his justice, when he could 
himself direct its effects, the modi- 
fications he had adopted with regard 
to applications for the formerly 
terrible ukases, warranted the be- 
lief that he was not mistaken. But 
even without this powerful element 
of success in regard to the Tartar 
rebellion, circumstances were not 
the less very serious; for it was 
to be feared that a large part of 
the Kirghiz population would join 
the rebels. 

The Kirghiz are divided into 
three hordes, the greater, the 
lesser, and the middle, and num- 
ber nearly four hundred thousand 
‘ tents,’ or two million souls. Of 
the different tribes some are inde- 
pendent and others recognise either 
the sovereignty of Russia or that 
of the Khans of Khiva, Khokhand, 
and Bokhara, the most formidable 
chiefs of Turkestan. The middle 
horde, the richest, is also the 
largest, and its encampments oc- 
cupy all the space between the 
rivers Sara Sou, Irtish, and the 
Upper Ishim, Lake Saisang and 
Lake Aksakal. The greater horde, 
occupying the countries situated 
to the east of the middle one, 
extends as far as the governments 
of Omsk and Tobolsk. Therefore, 
if the Kirghiz population should 
rise, it was the rebellion of Asiatic 
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Russia, and the first thing would 
be the separation of Siberia, to the 
east of the Yenisei. 

It is true that these Kirghiz, 
mere novices in the art of war, are 
rather nocturnal thieves and plun- 
derers of caravans than regular 
soldiers. As M. Levchine says, 
‘a firm front or a square of good 
infantry could repel ten times the 
number of Kirghiz; and a single 
cannon might destroy a frightful 
number.’ 

That may be; but to do this it 
is necessary for the square of good 
infantry to reach the rebellious 
country, and the cannon to leave 
the arsenals of the Russian pro- 
vinces, perhaps two or three thou- 
sand versts distant. Now, except 
by the direct route from Ekateren- 
burg to Irkutsk, the often marshy 
steppes are not easily practicable, 
and some weeks must certainly 
pass before the Russian troops 
could be in a position to subdue 
the Tartar hordes. 

Omsk is the centre of that mi- 
litary organisation of Western Si- 
beria which is intended to overawe 
the Kirghiz population. Here 
are the bounds, more than once 
infringed by the half-subdued 
nomads, and there was every 
reason to believe that Omsk was 
already in danger. The line of 
military stations, that is to say, 
those Cossack posts which are 
ranged in echelon from Omsk to 
Semipolatinsk, must have been 
broken in several places. Now, it 
was to be feared that the ‘Grand 
Sultans,’ who govern the Kirghiz 
districts would either voluntarily 
accept, or involuntarily submit to 
the dominion of Tartars, Mussul- 
men like themselves, and that to 
the hate caused by the slavery 
was not united the hate due to 
the antagonism of the Greek and 
Mussulman religions. For some 
time, indeed, the Tartars of Tur- 
kestan, and principally those from 
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the khanats of Bokhara, Khiva, 
Khokhand, and Koondooz, endea- 
voured, by employing both force 
and persuasion, to subdue the 
Kirghiz hordes to the Muscovite 
dominion. 

A few words only with respect 
to these Tartars. 

The Tartars belong more espe- 
cially to two distinct races, the 
Caucasian and Mongolian. 

The Caucasian race, which, as 
Abel de Rémusat says, ‘is re- 
garded in Europe as the type of 
beauty in our species, because all 
the nations in this part of the 
world have sprung from it,’ unites 
under the same denomination 
the Turks and the natives of 
Persia. 

The purely Mongolian race com- 
prises the Mongols, Manchoux, and 
Thibetans. 

The Tartars who now threatened 
the Russian Empire belonged to 
the Caucasian race, and occupied 
Turkestan. This immense country 
is divided into different states, 
governed by Khans, and hence 
termed Khanats. The principal 
khanats are those of Bokhara, 
Khokhand, Koondooz, &e. 

At this period, the most im- 
portant and the most formidable 
khanat was that of Bokhara. 
Russia had already been several 
times at war with its chiefs, who, 
for their own interests, had sup- 
ported the independence of the 
Kirghiz against the Muscovite do- 
minion. The present chief, Feofar- 
Khan, followed in the steps of his 
predecessors. 

The khanat of Bokhara extends 
from north to south, between the 
thirty-seventh and forty-first pa- 
rallels, and from east to west be- 
tween the sixty-first and sixty- 
sixth degrees of longitude, that is 
to say, over a space of nearly ten 
thousand square leagues. 

This state has a population of 
two million five hundred thousand 
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inhabitants, an army of sixty thou- 
sand men, trebled in time of war, 
and thirty thousand horsemen. It 
is a rich country, with various 
animal, vegetable, and mineral 
productions, and has been in- 
creased by the accession of the 
territories of Balkh, Aukoi and 
and Meimaneh. It possesses nine- 
teen large towns. Bokhara, sur- 
rounded by a wall measuring more 
than eight English miles, and 
flanked with towers, a glorious city, 
made illustrious by Avicenna and 
other learned men of the tenth 
century, is regarded as the centre 
of Mussulman science, and ranks 
among the most celebrated cities 
of Central Asia. Samarcand, which 
contains the tomb of Tamerlane 
and the famous palace where 
the blue stone is kept on 
which each new kahn must seat 
himself on his accession, is de- 
fended by a very strong citadel. 
Karschi, with its triple cordon, 
situated in an oasis, surrounded 
by a marsh peopled with tortoises 
and lizards, is almost impregnable. 
Is-chardjoui is defended by a 
population of nearly twenty thou- 
sand souls. In short, Katta- 
Kourgan, Nourata, Djizah, Pai- 
kande, Kar-oul, Khouzar, &c., 
form a collection of towns of an 
almost impregnable character. 
Protected by its mountains, and 
isolated by its steppes, the khanat 
of Bokhara is a most formidable 
state; and Russia would need a 
large force to subdue it. 

The fierce and ambitious Feofar 
now governed this corner of Tar- 
tary. Relying on the other khans 
—principally those of Khokhand 
and Koondooz, cruel and rapa- 
cious warriors, all ready to join an 
enterprise so dear to Tartar in- 
stincts—aided by the chiefs who 
ruled all the hordes of Central 
Asia, he had placed himself at the 
head of the rebellion of which 
Ivan Ogareff was the instigator. 
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This traitor, impelled by insane 
ambition as much as by hate, had 
ordered the movement so as to 
intercept the route to Siberia. 
Mad indeed he was, if he hoped 
to attack the Muscovite Empire. 
Acting under his suggestion, the 
Emir—which is the title taken by 
the khans of Bokhara—had poured 
his hordes over the Russian fron- 
tier. He invaded the government 
of Semipolatinsk, and the Cos- 
sacks, who were only in small 
force there, had been obliged to 
retire before him. He had ad- 
vanced farther than Lake Balk- 
hash, gaining over the Kirghiz 
population in his way. Pillaging, 
ravaging, enrolling those who sub- 
mitted, taking prisoners those who 
resisted, he marched from one 
tewn to another, followed by those 
impedimenta of Oriental sove- 
reignty which may be called his 
household, his wives and his 
slaves—all with the cool audacity 
of a modern Ghengis-Khan. It 
was impossible to ascertain where 
he now was; how far his soldiers 
had marched before the news of 
the rebellion reached Moscow; 
or to what part of Siberia the 
Russian troops had been forced to 
retire. All communication was 
interrupted. Had the wire be- 
tween Kalyvan and Tomsk been 
cut by Tartar scouts, or had the 
Emir himself arrived in the Yeni- 
seisk provinces? Was all the 
lower part of Western Siberia in 
a ferment? Had the rebellion 
already spread to the eastern re- 
gions? No one could say. The 
only agent which fears neither 
cold nor heat, which can neither 
be stopped by the rigours of win- 
ter nor the heat of summer, and 
which flies with the rapidity of 
lightning—the electric current— 
was prevented from traversing the 
steppes, and it was no longer pos- 
sible to warn the Grand Duke, 
shut up in Irkutsk, of the danger 
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threatening him from the treason 
of Ivan Ogareff. 

A courier only could supply 
the place of the interrupted cur- 
rent. It would take this man 
some time to traverse the five 
thousand two hundred versts be- 
tween Moscow and Irkutsk. To 
pass the ranks of the rebels and 
invaders he must display almost 
superhuman courage and intel- 
ligence. But with a clear head 
and a firm heart much can be 
done. 

‘Shall I be able to find this 
head and heart?” thought the 
Czar. 


CHAPTER III. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF INTRODUCED TO 
THE CZAR. 


Tue door of the imperial cabinet 
was again opened and General 
Kissoff was announced. 

‘ The courier ?’ inquired the Czar 
eagerly. 

‘ He is here, sire,’ replied General 
Kissoff. 

‘Have you found a fitting 
man ?” 

‘I will answer for him to your 
majesty.’ 

‘ Has he been in the service of 
the Palace ?” 

* Yes, sire.’ 

‘ You know him ? 

‘ Personally, and at various 
times he has fulfilled difficult 
missions with success.’ 

* Abroad ?’ 

‘ In Siberia itself.’ 

* Where does he come from ?” 

‘From Omsk. He is a Si- 
berian.’ 

‘ Has he coolness, intelligence, 
courage ?” 

‘Yes, sire; he has all the 
qualities necessary to succeed, 
even where others might possibly 
fail.’ 
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‘ What is his age ?’ 

‘ Thirty.’ - 

‘Is he strong and vigorous ?” 

‘ Sire, he can bear cold, hunger, 
thirst, fatigue, to the very last 
extremities.’ 

‘He must have a frame of iron.’ 

‘ Sire, he has.’ 

* And a heart ?’ 

* A heart of gold.’ 

‘ His name?’ 

‘ Michael Strogoff.’ 

* Is he ready to set out ?’ 

‘He awaits your majesty’s or- 
ders in the guard-room.’ 

‘Let him come in,’ said the 
Czar. 

In a few moments Michael 
Strogoff, the courier, entered the 
imperial library. 

Michael Strogoff was a tall, 
vigorous, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested man. His powerful head 
possessed the fine features of the 
Caucasian race. His _ well-knit 
frame seemed built for the per- 
formance of feats of strength. It 
would have been a difficult task 
to move such a man against his 
will, for when his feet were once 
planted on the ground, it was as 
if they had taken root. As he 
doffed his Muscovite cap, locks of 
thick curly hair fell over his 
broad, massive forehead. . When 
his ordinarily pale face became at 
all flushed, it arose solely from a 
more rapid action of the heart, 
under the influence of a quicker 
circulation. His eyes of a deep 
blue, looked with clear, frank, 
firm gaze. The slightly-contracted 
eyebrows indicated lofty heroism— 
‘the hero’s cool courage,’ accord- 
ing to the definition of the phy- 
siologist. He possessed a fine 
nose, with large nostrils; and a 
well-shaped mouth, with the 


slightly-projecting lips which de- 
note a generous and noble heart. 
Michael Strogoff had the tem- 
perament of the man of action, 
who does not bite his nails or 
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scratch his head in doubt and in- 
decision. Sparing of gestures as 
of words, he always stood motion- 
“less like a soldier before his su- 
perior; but when he moved, his 
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some military uniform, something 
resembling that of a light-cavalry 
officer in the field—boots, spurs, 
half tightly-fitting trousers, brown 
pelisse, trimmed with fur and 





step showed a firmness, a freedom 
of movement, which proved the 
confidence and vivacity of his 
mind. 

Michael Strogoff wore a hand- 





ornamented with yellow braid. On 
his breast glittered a cross and 
several medals. 

Michael Strogoff belonged to the 
special corps of the Czar’s couriers, 
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ranking as an officer among those 
picked men. His most discernible 
characteristic—particularly in his 
walk, his face, in the whole man, 
and which the Ozar perceived at 
a glance—was, that he was ‘a 
fulfiller of orders.’ He therefore 
possessed one of the most ser- 
viceable qualities in Russia—one 
which, as the celebrated novelist 
Tourgueneff says, ‘ will lead to the 
highest positions in the Muscovite 
empire.’ 

In short, if any one could ac- 
complish this journey from Mos- 
cow to Irkutsk, across a rebel- 
lious country, surmount obstacles, 
and brave perils of all sorts, 
Michael Strogoff was the man. 

A circumstance especially fa- 
vourable to the success of his 
plans was, that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the country which 
he was about to traverse, and un- 
derstood its different dialects— 
not only from having travelled 
there before, but because he was of 
Siberian origin. 

His father—old Peter Strogoff, 
dead ten years since—inhabited 
the town of Omsk, situated in the 
government of the same name; 
and his mother, Marfa Strogoff, 
lived there still. There, amid the 
wild steppes of the provinces of 
Omsk and Tobolsk, had the famous 
huntsman brought up his son 
Michael to endure hardship. Peter 
Strogoff was a huntsman by pro- 
fession. Summer and winter— 
in the burning heat, as well as 
when the cold was sometimes fifty 
degrees below zero—he scoured the 
frozen plains, the thickets of birch 
and larch, the pine forests ; setting 
traps; watching for small game 
with his gun, and for large game 
with the spear or knife. The large 
game was nothing less than the 
Siberian bear, a formidable and 
ferocious animal, in size equalling 
its fellow of the frozen seas. Peter 
Strogoff had killed more than 
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thirty-nine bears—that is to say, 
the fortieth had fallen under his 
blows; and, according to Russian 
legends, most huntsmen who have 
been lucky enough up to the thirty- 
ninth bear, have succumbed to the 
fortieth. 

Peter Strogoff had, however, 
passed the fatal number without 
even a scratch. From that time, 
his son Michael, aged eleven years, 
never failed to accompany him to 
the hunt, carrying the ragatina, or 
spear, ready to come to the aid of 
his father, who was armed only 
with the knife. When he was 
fourteen, Michael Strogoff had 
killed his first bear, quite alone— 
that was nothing ; but after strip- 
ping it, he dragged the gigantic 
animal’s skin to his father’s house, 
many versts distant, thus exhibit- 
ing remarkable strength in a boy 
so young. 

This style of life was of great 
benefit to him, and when he ar- 
rived at manhood he could bear 
any amount of cold, heat, hunger, 
thirst, or fatigue. Like the Ya- 
kout of the northern countries, 
he was made of iron. He could 
go four-and-twenty hours without 
eating, ten nights without sleep- 
ing, and could make himself a 
shelter inthe open steppe where 
others would have been frozen to 
death. Gifted with marvellous 
acuteness, guided by the instinct 
of the Delaware of North America, 
over the white plain, when every 
object is hidden in mist, or even 
in higher latitudes, where the 
polar night is prolonged for many 
days, he could find his way when 
others would have had no idea 
whither to direct their steps. All 
his father’s secrets were known to 
him. He had learnt to read al- 
most imperceptible signs, the 
forms of icicles, the appearance 
of the small branches of trees, 
mists rising far away in the ho- 
rizon, vague sounds in the air, 
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distant reports, the flight of birds 
through the foggy atmosphere, a 
thousand circumstances which are 
so many words to those who can 
decipher them. Moreover, tem- 








pered by snow like a Damascus 
blade in the waters of Syria, he 
had a frame of iron, as General 
Kissoff had said, and what was no 
less true, a heart of gold. 
The only sentiment of love felt 
VOL, XXIX.—NO. CLXXI. 
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by Michael Strogoff was that which 
he entertained for his mother, the 
aged Marfa, who could never be 
induced to leave the house of the 
Strogoffs, at Omsk, on the banks 


where the 


of the Irtish, 
huntsman and she had lived so 


old 


long together. When her son left 

her, he went away with a full 

heart, but promising to come and 

see her whenever he could possibly 
R 
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do so; and this promise he had 
always religiously kept. 

When Michael was twenty, it 
was decided that he should enter 
the personal service of the Em- 
peror of Russia, in the corps of 
the couriers of the Czar. The 
hardy, intelligent, zealous, well- 
conducted young Siberian first 
distinguished himself especially, 
in a journey to the Caucasus, 
through the midst of a difficult 
country, ravaged by some restless 
successors of Schamyl; then later, 
in an important mission to Petro- 
polowski, in Kamtschatka, the 
extreme limit of Asiatic Russia. 
During these long journeys he 
displayed such marvellous cool- 
ness, prudence, and courage, as 
to gain him the approbation and 
protection of his chiefs, who ra- 
pidly advanced him in his pro- 
fession. 

The furloughs which were his 
due after these distant missions, 
although he might be separated 
from her by thousands of versts, 
and winter had rendered the roads 
almost impassable, he never failed 
to devote to his old mother. 
Having been much employed in 
the south of the empire, he had not 
seen old Marfa for three years— 
three ages !—the first time in his 
life he had been so long absent 
from her. Now, however, in a 
few days he would obtain his 
furlough, and he had accordingly 
already made preparations for de- 
parture for Omsk, when the events 
which have been related occurred. 
Michael Strogoff was therefore 
introduced into the Czar’s presence 
in complete ignorance of what the 
emperor expected from him. 

The Czar fixed a penetrating 
look upon him without uttering a 
word, whilst Michael stood per- 
fectly motionless. 

The Czar, apparently satisfied 
with his scrutiny, went to his 
bureau, and motioning to the chief 


of police to seat himself, dictated 
in a low voice a letter of not more 
than a few lines. 

The letter penned, the Czar re- 
read it attentively, then signed it, 
preceding his name with the words 
‘ Byt po sémou,’ which, signifying 
‘ So be it,’ constitutes the decisive 
formula of the Russian emperors. 

The letter was then placed in 
an envelope, which was sealed 
with the imperial arms. 

The Czar, rising, told Michael 
Strogoff to draw near. 

Michael advanced a few steps, 
and then stood motionless, ready 
to answer. 

The Czar again looked him ful! 
in the face and their eyes met. 
Then in an abrupt tone: 

‘Thy name?’ he asked. 

‘ Michael Strogoff, sire.’ 

‘Thy rank?’ 

‘ Captain in the corps of couriers 
of the Czar.’ 

‘ Thou dost know Siberia ?” 


‘T am a Siberian.’ 

‘A native of ... .? 

‘ Omsk, sire.’ 

‘ Hast thou relations there ?” 
* Yes, sire.’ 


‘ What relations ? 

‘ My old mother.’ 

The Czar suspended his ques- 
tions for a moment. Then point- 
ing to the letter which he held in 
his hand: 

‘ Here is a letter which I charge 
thee, Michael Strogoff, to deliver 
into the hands of the Grand Duke, 
and to no other but him.’ 

‘I will deliver it, sire.’ 

‘The Grand Duke is at Ir- 
kutsk.’ 

‘I will go to Irkutsk.’ 

‘Thou wilt have to traverse a 
rebellious country, invaded by 
Tartars, whose interest it will be 
to intercept this letter.’ 

‘I will traverse it.’ 

‘ Above all, beware of the traitor, 
Ivan Ogareff, who will perhaps 
meet thee on the way.’ 
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“I will beware of him.’ 


‘Wilt thou pass through Omsk” 


‘Sire, that is my route.’ 


‘If thou dost see thy mother, 
there will be the risk of being 
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make thee acknowledge who thou 
art, nor whither thou art going.’ 
* I swear it.’ 
‘Michael Strogoff, continued 
the Czar, giving the letter to the 
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recognised. Thou must “not see 
her!’ 

Michael Strogoff hesitated a 
moment. 

‘I will not see her,’ said he. 

‘ Swear to me that nothing will 
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young courier, ‘take this letter; 
on it depends the safety of all 
Siberia, and perhaps the life of my 
brother the Grand Duke.’ 
‘This letter shall be delivered 
to his Highness the Grand Duke.’ 
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‘Then thou wilt pass whatever 
happens ? 

I shall pass, or they shall kill 
me.’ 

‘I want thee to live.’ 

‘I shall live, and I shall pass,’ 
answered Michael Strogoff. 

The Czar appeared satisfied with 
Strogoff’s calm and simple answer. 

‘Go then, Michael Strogoff,’ said 
he, ‘ go for God, for Russia, for my 
brother, and for myself!’ 


The courier, having saluted his 
sovereign, immediately left the 
imperial cabinet, and, in a few 
minutes, the New Palace. 

‘ You made a good choice there, 
General,’ said the Czar. 

‘I think so, sire,’ replied General 
Kissoff ; ‘and your majesty may be 
sure that Michael Strogoff will do 
all that a man can do.’ 

‘He is indeed a man,’ said the 
Czar. 


(To be continued.) 














MABEL’S POSTSCRIPT. 


S° it seems, pretty Mabel, you’re flirting, 
And with ‘a young Captain,’ to boot ! 

‘Twas for fear, love, you might be deserting 
That I beat up another recruit !’ 

My thanks for your exquisite candour, 
So kindly intended to cheer ! 

I despise your red-coated commander— 
Some shopkeeper turned volunteer ! 


The pledges you gave when we parted, 
You have kept little more than a week ; 
But I’m not in the least broken-hearted, 
And want no revenge for your freak ! 
The Captain, whose charms in your letter 
You have been at such pains to rehearse, 
You may marry for worse or for better— 
I rather imagine for worse ! 


O, a pearl of a girl is my Kitty! 
(I’m sure you'll approve of my taste) 
For a disengag’d arm ’twere a pity 
Not to circle so witching a waist ! 
Sweet thought of her charms I am wrapt in! 
No saucy-faced fickle one she ! 
So you and your sham-fighting Captain 
May voyage to Saturn for me! 


What's this? A P.S. almost lost here! 
No doubt the last shaft from your bow. 
‘ The Captain’s a myth—don’t be cross, dear, 
It’s only my teasing, you know!’ 
Then both Captain and Kitty are fable ! 
I ought to have seen through your trick— 
And you are my own dearest Mabel, 
And I am your penitent Dick ! 
Louis F. AUSTIN. 
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HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER! 


By R. MounTENEY JePHsoN, AUTHOR OF ‘ToM BULLKLEY OF LissINGTON,’ 
‘Tae Girt He Lerr Bentnp Him,’ eve. 


CHAPTER J. 


HOUGH the Boomershines of 
Snoozleshire are unquestion- 
ably a good family, it is collater- 
ally, rather than directly, through 
them that our hero, himself a 
Boomershine, lays claim to a de- 
scent so highly respectable that it 
borders on the illustrious. His 
father, a quiet country gentleman 
of easy means, is closely related 
to that family of Green of which 
Mr. Verdant Green is so distin- 
guished an ornament. In fact 
Mr. Boomershine and Mr. Verdant 
Green are first cousins, so that 
our hero enjoys the honour of 
being first cousin once removed 
to the hatter celebrated character. 
His mother was a Miss Simple, 
a descendant of a distinguished 
naval officer, Captain Peter Sim- 
ple; and through her he can also 
trace his descent from the Simon 
family, a highly respectable, 
though apparently poor one. In- 
deed so reduced in circumstances 
was its most celebrated member, 
that on one occasion, we are told, 
he was unable to command a sum 
of ready money sufficient to pur- 
chase the ware of an itinerant 
vendor of pastry. 

His grandmother, on his father’s 
side, was a Verisopht, one of that 
noble family from which the 
talented and astute Lord Frede- 
rick Verisopht sprang. Mr. Boo- 
mershine was proud of this aris- 
tocratic connection, and on our 
hero’s appearance on life’s stage 
as his son and heir, the noble 
name of Verisopht was conferred 
upon him. 

Through his father, Verisopht 


Boomershine is also collaterally 
descended from another celebrity, 
one John Raw, Esquire, to whom 
posterity has likewise accorded a 
niche in the temple of Fame. 

Thus, in virtue of his descent, 
young Boomershine united in him- 
self, not only the illustrious blood, 
but also the proverbial worldly 
wisdom and tact of the Greens, 
the Simples, the Simons, the Veri- 
sophts, and the Raws. 

Not a little proud of this genea- 
logical combination was that 
branch of the Boomershines of 
which I write,and on their car- 
riages and harness, their spoons 
and forks, their notepaper and 
envelopes, were emblazoned the 
arms of Boomershine, quartered 
with those of Green, Simple, 
Simon, and Verisopht. These ar- 
morial bearings were imposing in 
the extreme. There were three 
crests: an evergreen on a mount 
vert for Green; a son of a sea- 
cook hornpipant for the great 
naval family of Simple; and a pie- 
man rampant for Simon; while, 
for the whole, a single motto 
sufficed, ‘ Semper Virens.’ 

As Verisopht gradually grew 
from a baby into a little boy, 
from a little boy into a big one, 
he developed, both mentally and 
physically, the many brilliant 
qualities of his ancestors, to the 
delight and admiration of his 
parents. Mr. Boomershine would 
often look at him and proudly 
remark that he had the ‘ regular 
Verisopht head.’ Then, too, he 
had the Raw hands, the Simple 
elevated eyebrows, and the Green 
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elbows; while an inordinate pas- 
sion for pastry conclusively stamped 
him a Simon. 

In the calm seclusion of his 
country home it is hard to under- 
stand by what means young Veri- 
sopht’s soul first became fired with 
martial ardour; but it is sup- 
posed that the conflagration is 
attributable to a panorama of the 
Battle of the Alma, which, in con- 
junction with two fiddles, a trom- 
bone, and a cornet-a-piston, made 
its appearance in the village a few 
years ago. 

Immediately on these flames 
bursting forth, Mr. Boomershine 
promptly converted himself into 
a moral fire-engine, and threw 
such volumes of cold water as 
nearly extinguished them for 
ever. His two eldest daughters, 
Fanny and Carry, however, looked 
with considerable favour on their 
brother’s military aspirations, and 
did their utmost to fan the flames 
into fresh life. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Boomerhine, as was only right 
and proper, sided with her lord 
and master, and worked vigor- 
ously at the moral fire-engine 
pumps. 

Mr. Boomershine continued his 
opposition until the discovery that 
his son had taken to the practical 
study of fortification by throwing up 
a front of Vauban’s first system on 
the croquet-lawn rather staggered 
him. Recognising in this act the 
true flash of military genius—a 
genius which, bottled up in one 
direction, would burst out in an- 
other—Mr. Boomershine at once 
decided that it would be unpatri- 
otic to deprive the country of a 
future Wellington or Marlborough, 
and, as individual interests should 
always be sunk in national con- 
siderations, he gave his consent to 
the military scheme. 

This was at first a sore disap- 
pointment to Mr. Boomershine; 
but he solaced himself by trans- 


ferring to his second son, Peter 
(called after the naval ancestor of his 
mother) all those hopes of a glori- 
ous academical career which he 
had hitherto placed on his first- 
born ; and, like a true philosopher, 
having made up his mind to a 
certain course, he closed his soul 
to useless repining, and looked 
only on the bright side of the 
question. In this sensible frame of 
mind he not only grew reconciled 
to the change in his son’s future, 
but even became himself so imbued 
with military ardour as to assist in 
the construction of earthworks in 
the kitchen garden, regardless of 
the taunts levelled at him by Mrs. 
Boomershine, who, smarting under 
the demolition of her celery and 
asparagus beds, failed to see in 
a ‘ravelin,’ a ‘ demi-fléche,’ or a 
‘ bastion,’ anything but a dirt-pie 
of larger dimensions than usual. 

This last practical tuition was 
all that was required to complete 
Verisopht’s professional education ; 
for, having been destined for col- 
lege honours, he possessed a great 
deal more than enough of mathe- 
matical, historical, geographical, 
and linguistical acquirements to 
enable him to pass the necessary 
examination; and, the usual pre- 
liminaries having been gone 
through, this he did with flying 
colours. 

There was now nothing to be 
done but to wait until the import- 
ant announcement in the Gazette 
should notify his appointment, 
and, in the meantime, to prevent 
those rudiments of a military edu- 
cation, acquired at the expense of 
the celery and asparagus beds, from 
growing rusty. 

Several months thus passed in 
anxious expectation, until at last, 
on a certain eventful Wednesday 
morning, when the family were at 
breakfast, the arrival of a large 
official envelope, addressed, ‘On 
Her Majesty’s Service,’ to ‘ Sub- 
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Lieutenant Verisopht Boomershine, 
119th Regiment,’ threw the whole 
household into a state of great 
excitement. 

‘The 119th! Oh, I do believe 
it’s a Highland regiment! Oh, 
Verry, I wonder how you will look 
in a kilt!’ exclaimed Fanny. 

Verisopht surreptitiously felt 
his calves under the table, and 
inwardly breathed a prayer that 
his sister might be mistaken. 
Further reference to the letter 
proved that she was. It merely 
informed Verisopht that His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
had been pleased to appoint him to 
a sub-lieutenancy in Her Majesty’s 
119th Regiment of Foot, and far- 
ther directed him to report himself 
at the headquarters of that distin- 
guished corps, at Aldershot, on 
exactly that day two months. 

Verisopht’s military ardour 
burned so fiercely within him, 
however, that he at once replied 
that he scorned a life of inaction, 
and, so far from requiring two 
months’ leave, would be at the 
service of his country in two 
weeks. 

This soldierlike promptitude 
awakened the highest admiration 
in the family, and they awaited 
with considerable expectation the 
complimentary letter from the 
Duke himself which they had not 
the slightest doubt such conduct 
would call forth. Indeed, the two 
eldest girls, Fanny and Carry, en- 
gaged in quite a serious altercation 
as to who should have the royal 
autograph for her album, until 
Peter Boomershine, being called 
upon by his father to adjudicate, 
with a view to exercising his 
powers of discrimination, wisely 
removed the apple of discord by 
awarding it to himself, in antici- 
pation. The reply itself, however, 
would have settled the matter 
without young Peter’s masterly 
adjudication, for it was from no 


royal duke—nor even general, for 
that matter—but from some 
humbler individual, styling him- 
self an acting deputy-assistant 
something or other, who begged 
Sub-lieutenant Boomershine to be 
good enough to do what he was 
ordered, and to join on the day 
previously specified without any 
comment whatsoever. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue family thought that perhaps 
the country was not so grateful 
for the honour they were confer- 
ring on it as it might be; but 
any chagrin they felt was lost in 
the preparation of Verisopht’s out- 
fit. Mrs. Boomershine superin- 
tended the linen department; 
Carry and Fanny plied their knit- 
ting, crochet, and sewing needles 
with cunning and busy hands; 
Peter applied himself to the trans- 
lation of such passages of Ceesar’s 
Gallic War as he thought might 
be of professional value; while 
Mr. Boomershine’s part in the 
performance consisted merely in 
putting his hand into his pocket. 

Of all the preparations, those 
pertaining to the uniform were 
the most interesting, and this Mr. 
Boomershine, being an advocate 
for the encouragement of native 
talent, intrusted to the leading 
tailor of their country town ; while 
the barrack-room furniture was 
ordered from one of those enter- 
prising tradesmen, under the 
weight of whose circulars the post- 
man had staggered to Mr. Boomer- 
shine’s door for several consecutive 
mornings after Verisopht’s name 
had appeared in the Gazette. 

This was not so exciting a de- 
partment as the uniform, but still 
it had its pleasures. It was very 
inspiriting to Verisopht, and gra- 
tifying to his relatives, to see 
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*‘V.S. B.S. Boomershine, Esq., 
119th Regt.,’ written in great 
white letters on the cases contain- 
ing the different articles of barrack 
furniture. It was capital fun, too, 
peeping into this and prying into 
that, and examining the compact 
little canteen-case, holding a break- 
fast-service for two, and admiring 
how exactly everything fitted in 
its place, even to the two tiny 
salt-spoons. Then it was as good 
as a Chinese puzzle putting up 
the portable washing-stand. But 
the most admirable and ingenious 
contrivance of all was the patent 
folding-chair, which puzzled them 
more than anything else, until Mr. 
Boomershine practically explained 
its mechanism and use in a start- 
ling manner. 

As the expiration of the two 
months drew near Versisopht found 
himself more and more the hero of 
the hour, and family conversation 
ran almost entirely upon him and 
his future career. Sometimes it 
took the form of playful banter, 
sometimes of ambitious forecasts, 
and sometimes, as in the following 
instance, of sound, practical advice 
from Mr. Boomershine. 

‘ Verisopht,’ said Mr. Boomer- 
shine one evening, from his com- 
manding position on the hearth- 
rug, a8 he beamed on the assembled 
family, ‘ without counselling you 
to follow a roystering, rollicking 
course of life, I would still advise 
your entering into the harmless 
amusements of your brother offi- 
cers, and doing so—as long only as 
they continue to be harmless, 
mark me—with zest aud spirit. I 
would not, indeed, have you as 
reckless and wild as your cousin 
Verdant was at college; and, in 
truth, I imagine the tricks he tells 
us he used to play upon poor Mr. 
Bouncer and Mr. Larkins, when he 
was a@ young freshman, would not 
be tolerated nowadays in any as- 
semblage of English gentlemen. 
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However, be that as it may, our 
cousin Verdant was undoubtedly 
popular. Certainly he was not, as 
he has so often told us, a young 
man easily taken in, and I recol- 
lect that, even as a youth, he wore 
spectacles, which probably secured 
for him an amount of considera- 
tion and, I may say, respect seldom 
accorded to a young mar by his 
compeers. Now I think, besides 
this, I may trace some of his po- 
pularity to a song he used to sing 
with the greatest success, “ I 
dreamt I dwelt in marble halls.” 
Now you might, with your sister’s 
assistance, learn some nice song 
which P 

Here the enthusiasm of the fa- 
mily led it into a very unusual 
course, that of cutting Mr. Boomer- 
shine off in the full flow of his 
oratory ; and there was a general 
chorus of ‘Oh yes—how nice!’ 
combined with a clapping of 
hands. 

‘Just the thing,’ said Carry. 
‘Why shouldn’t it be, then, the 
song that cousin Verdant used to 
sing? You say it was a great 
success, papa.’ 

‘Well, no, said Mr. Boomer- 
shine. ‘I should rather recom- 
mend a song embodying some 
soldierlike sentiment.’ 

Peter, the ‘double first’ in the 
bud, here suggested that he should 
translate into Latin verse ‘The 
British Grenadiers.’ It was hack- 
neyed, he admitted, in the mother 
tongue; but in Latin, he had no 
doubt it would be a pleasing no- 
velty to Verry’s brother officers. 

‘Well, no again,’ said Mr. 
Boomershine. ‘There are many 
objections to that. Amongst others, 
for instance, how would you ren- 
der into the Latin tongue “ With 
their tow-row-row-de-dowdow ” ?” 

Peter, on this, found himself li- 
terally ‘au bout de son Latin.’ He 
hung his head abashed, and con- 
fessed that his father had fairly 
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posed him. He then retired to a 
corner of the room in low spirits 
and the company of his Lexicon. 

* Well, what do you say to “ Let 
me like a soldier fall”? Carry’s 
got the music,’ suggested Verisopht 
himself. 

‘Oh yes! ‘Just the thing!’ 
‘Capital!’ were the exclamations 
on all sides. 

‘A happy thought indeed, Veri- 
sopht, my boy,’ said Mr. Boomer- 
shine ; ‘a very happy thought. It 
is a song inculcating a noble and 
patriotic moral. “Dulce et deco- 
rum est pro patria mori,” as our 
old friend Horace——’ 

Here the irrepressible Peter 
perked up a little, and insisted on 
construing and parsing the sen- 
tence for the general benefit. 

* « Then let me like a so-0-0-ldier 
fall!”’ repeated Mr. Boomershine. 
And here, carried away by the 
grandeur of the sentiment, he 
struck his chest so mighty a blow 
that he shot his spectacles into the 
grate. 

‘“Then let me like a soldier 
fall,” ’ he repeated once more, with 
some abatement of spirit, as he 
stooped down to pick up his glasses, 
and simultaneously frowned on 
two younger members of the fa- 
mily, who were at that ticklish age 
which often laughs in the wrong 
place, and were highly amused at 
what they took for part of the per- 
formance. ‘I don’t know that you 
could do better, Verisopht, than to 
commit that song to memory,’ he 
concluded, as he readjusted his 
spectacles and beamed once more 
benevolently through them on the 
two small culprits, who, having 
now seen the error of their in- 
fantile ways, had resumed that air 
of serious attention with which all 
Mr. Boomershine’s sober remarks 
were received in the family circle. 

On this Verisopht was forthwith 
borne away to. the piano by his 
sister, and from that moment, at 
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intervals during the next fort- 
night, a thin, quavering voice was 
frequently heard uplifted in the 
same noble request for a patriot’s 
grave. 


CHAPTER III. 


VeRisopxt had barely perfected 
himself in his song when one 
evening there arrived a japanned 
air-tight tin case with a beautiful 
little brass plate on the top in- 
scribed with his name and regi- 
ment in full; and when the case 
was opened there was such a daz- 
zling display of scarlet, brass 
buttons, and gold lace, that the 
younger portion of the family be- 
came almost demented with excite- 
ment. With a heart full of martial 
ardour Verisopht bore the case off 
to his room, and proceeded, by 
general desire, to array himself in 
the gorgeous trappings of his pro- 
fession. His notions of a military 
toilet were rather foggy; but as 
those of the spectators would be 
equally so, this was of no con- 
sequence; and when he did make 
his appearance, such little mis- 
takes as wearing his sash on the 
wrong shoulder, his sword on the 
right side, and the buckle of his 
stock well up the back of his head, 
were quite lost in the general 
splendid effect. 

Mr. Boomershine at first looked 
at his family—from Mrs. B., 
clasping her hands ecstatically, to 
the baby crowing and screeching— 
with smiling condescension; but 
at last even he caught the martial 
fever, and, placing the shako on 
the top of his head, folded his 
arms and transfixed an imaginary 
enemy of his country with a blood- 
thirsty glare. This was received 
with loud expressions from the 
whole family, particularly the 
baby, who, with the vivid imagi- 
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nation of infancy, identified him- 
self with the supposititious enemy, 
and screamed himself successively 
into pink, red, blue, and purple. 
He was fast deepening into black 
when he was hurriedly borne away 
to the nursery, there to work 
gradually back to his original 
complexion under the soothing 
influence of the bottle. This little 
episode led to Mr. Boomershine 
figuring ina much milder character, 
and, though he still absently re- 
tained the shako on his head, it 
was but tamely that he defended 
himself from Mrs. Boomershine’s 
charge of thoughtlessness and 
cruelty. This was of short dura- 
tion, however, and Mr. Boomer- 
shine was soon himself again. 

‘I was thinking,’ said Carry, 
‘it would be so soul-stirring if 
Verry were to sing his song in his 
regimentals—in character, in fact, 
and then we could judge so much 
better of the effect.’ ; 

This proposal was at once 
carried out, and it was indeed, as 
Carry had said, ‘ soul-stirring,’ 
particularly about the higher notes, 
to hear and see the young soldier 
sing the noble song, with one 
hand on the hilt of his sword and 
the other resting on his bosom. 

Mrs. Boomershine and her 
daughter were almost affected to 
tears, and Mr. Boomershine him- 
self left off his pantomimic ac- 
companiment to whisper in Mrs. 
Boomershine’s ear his firm opinion 
that that song would at once raise 
Verry to quite a dizzy height of 
popularity amongst his comrades. 
At the conclusion of the perform- 
ance Verisopht blushingly received 
the tributes of praise showered 
upon him. Mrs. Boomershine said 
it was touching and noble; Carry 
that it was lovely; Fanny, 
heavenly ; and so forth. 

* Oh, let’s have a dance, Verry,’ 
now suggested the volatile Fanny. 
‘I should so like to know what 


having an officer’s arm round one’s 
waist feels like.’ 

Mr. Boomershine gently chid 
the foolish girl; but not offering 
any serious opposition to her 
harmless proposal, she started off 
with Verry to the tune of the 
Copenhagen waltzes, which were 
considered rather new ones down 
in the Boomershines’ part of the 
world. 

For a few turns Verisopht ac- 
quitted himself with his usual 
primitive grace; but after that he 
suddenly executed a figure which 
his sisters had not included in 
his dancing lessons. Indeed, I 
believe it is never taught, and 
will therefore give it in full. It 
must be danced with a sword on, 
and mainly consists in getting 
that weapon between the feet, 
and then bringing the back of 
your own head and that of your 
partner into smart contact with 
the floor or the nearest piece of 
furniture, at the same time dis- 
playing the soles of your dancing- 
shoes to the company. It is not 
a difficult figure by any means, 
and requires no practice. Indeed, 
only get the sword into the re- 
quired position, and the remainder 
will follow with charming spon- 
taneity. 

Having thus distinguished him- 
self, Verisopht proceeded, by 
special desire, and escorted by all 
his brothers and sisters, to the 
servants’ hall. Here he was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm 
and eulogistic stage whispers. The 
cook said to the coachman, ‘ Didn’t 
he look sperritted just? The 
coachman replied to the cook that 
she might ‘say that, and ’andsome 
as well, without tellin’a lie.’ The 
gardener kept on vaguely asking, 
‘Who'd a thought it now? The 
footman, who was a ‘lady’s man,’ 
or rather a lady’s ‘lady’s’ man, 
said he looked ‘quite the gay 
Lathero’; Matilda said, ‘ Lawks!’ 
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Jane improved on Matilda with, 
‘ Goodness, gracious me, oh, lawks!’ 
and Susan, the scullery-maid, if 
low, was still sincere, with ‘ Jimini 
Cracks!’ The only one who was 
silent was Buttons: his heart was 
too full to speak—full of a resolve 
to enlist as soon as he had suffi- 
ciently elongated himself. 

This was all very trying to 
Verisopht, and after a few moments 
he found it rather hard to keep 
the character going, until, drawing 
his sword with a flourish, he 
regularly brought down the house, 
particularly that lath and plaster 
portion of it immediately over his 
head. Encouraged by the success 
of this line, he gave them some- 
thing else in the same style, and, 
with a vigorous cut at what was 
intended for an imaginary enemy, 
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all but carved a slice off the 
gardener, who feelingly remarked 
to the footman that he had ‘ never 
felt so like a cowcumber in all his 
life.’ The terrible weapon was 
then handed round for general 
inspection. All through the even- 
ing it had been, by a flight of 
fancy bordering on monomania, 
invested with a terrific attribute 
of sharpness, and now, while the 
females shuddered and shrank 
away from it, the males cautiously 
ran their thumbs along the edge 
and whistled expressively, as if 
words failed to do it justice. It 
was indeed a trusty blade, and 
one which, in the grasp of a skilled 
swordsman, might have severed 
an entire pat of butter at one 
blow. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH,’ 
Gn Historical, Biographical, and Critical Gossip. 


By Joserpu Harron, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


*puNCH’ 


AND THE POET BUNN—TAKE YOUR ADVERSARY BY THE THROAT— 


THACKERAY AND DICKENS —THACKERAY’S VIEWS OF THE PROFESSION OF 
LETTERS — THACKERAY AS A SPEAKER—THE ‘PUNCH’ MEN AS DRAMATISTS 
AND ACTORS— ‘NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM,’ PERFORMED AT DEVONSHIRE 


HOUSE. 


E life of Mr. Punch is that of 

a free and boisterous young 
man grown sober and sedate in 
old age. No gaiety was too gay 
for him; no abuse too strong for 
attack; no personage too high or 
two low for his satire. He joked 
with the Queen, and was merci- 
lessly satirical on the Prince Con- 
sort; he sneered at the Tories, he 
chaffed the Whigs, he ridiculed 
the leading newspapers, he was 
impatient with the bishops, and 
he burlesqued the Pope. 

Mr. Bunn, of Drury Lane, was a 
favourite butt. ‘ Hot Cross Bunn’ 
was a theme of which the satirist 
never tired; there was a cruel per- 
sistency in his attacks, until the 
victim turned again ; and as Bulwer 
was satisfied with Tennyson’s re- 
tort, so ‘Punch’ took Mr. Bunn’s 
reply, and was silent on ‘ Hot 
Cross Bunn’ ever afterwards. It 
is not to be denied that the lessee 
of Drury Lane was tantalisingly 
high-faluting in hisannouncements 
of the successes of that theatre; it 
must also be admitted that Mr. 
Bunn’s poetry did not always 
touch the highest standard of 
ideality. Mr. Punch himself often 
falls short of god-like inspiration, 
though this did not prevent him 
from seeing the motes in the 
freckled beams of Bunn. 

‘ Punch’ might have been a trifle 
tender in consideration of the 
songs, ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in 


marble Halls,’ ‘ When other Lips,’ 
and ‘The light of other Days.’ 
But Mr. Bunn’s appearance, as 
well as his name, invited carica- 
ture; and so Bunn was jeered at, 
and pricked and cuffed, like the 
‘softy’ of a village. One day the 
poet took up cudgels in his own 
defence. He was aided and 
abetted by a journalist whose pen 
still flashes in the columns of a 
leading paper, and whose pencil 
and graver once adorned miscel- 
laneous literature. Mr. Bunn and 
his lieutenant took example from 
the foe, chose similar weapons, 
and designed a shield the fac- 
simile of ‘ Punch’s.’ The reply was 
contained in a wrapper which you 
might have mistaken for Doyle’s, 
only that before the word PUNCH 
was printed, in small letters, ‘A 
word with.’ The editor of ‘ Punch,’ 
and most of his staff, were bit- 
terly assailed. Incidents of their 
private lives were dragged into 
daylight, illustrated with startling 
caricature pictures. No American 
journal of the rowdiest and wick- 
edest ever printed more furious 
personalities than those set forth 
by Mr. Bunn and his friend. If 
the whole thing was vulgar, it 
was clever; and ‘Punch’ reeled 
under the blows, and shivered 
at the ugly cuts and slashes. 
‘Punch’ did not reply, and Mr. 
Bunn’s threatened No. 2 never 


appeared. 
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Mr. Sidney Blanchard, in his 
little pamphlet on ‘ Punch,’ speaks 
of this occurrence as an awkward 
precedent in the interests of satire, 
and one that would greatly inter- 
fere with some of the most cher- 
ished privileges of comic writing. 
But we hardly remember an in- 
stance of such cruel regularity of 
attack as that to which Bunn was 
subjected, and the poet must be 
forgiven if his philosophy was not 
strong enough to counsel forbear- 
ance and silence. Happily, in 
these latter days anything like 
journalistic persecution makes a 
martyr of the victim, and a con- 
tinual harping on the same string 
is considered tedious. Even sa- 
tirists nowadays are content to 
strike only when occasion offers ; 
while ‘ Punch,’ in the case of 
Bunn, made the occasion, and dis- 
covered, even in sand, foundation 
sufficient for his attacks. Albert 
Smith is said to have declared 
that when he was persistently at- 
tacked by any man, he always 
found the best course to be ‘to 
drag him out by name, and say all 
I knew about him.’ Once in a 
way, if your enemy is a coward 
and a scoundrel, this is no doubt 
good policy. Some antagonists 
must be taken by the throat at 
once. Thackeray would possibly 
have been less persecuted by cer- 
tain captious critics if he had 
taken up a bludgeon and played 
the part of Hercules upon them— 
he could hive done it—instead 
of tickling them with a winged 
arrow dipped in perfume, as he did 
in that delicious ‘ Round-about’ 
on ‘ Small-beer Chronicling.’ 


‘A short time since my favourite 
“Superfine Review” announced that I 
gave myself great pretensions as a phi- 
losopher. I advance pretensions! I, a 


philosopher! my dear superfine friend ; 
and you? Don’t you teach everything 
to everybody, and punish the naughty 
boys if they don’t learn as you bid them? 
You teach politics to Lord John and Mr. 
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Gladstone. You teach poets how to 
write; painters how to paint; gentle- 
men, manners; and opera dancers how 
to pirouette. I was not a little amused 
of late by an instance of the modesty of 
our Saturday friend, who, more Athenian 
than the Athenians, and apropos of a 
Greek author, sat down and gravely 
showed the Greek gentleman how to 
write his own language. Is the world 
one great school for little boys, and the 
“Saturday Review” its great usher? Or 
is it possible that our teacher himself is 
somewhat pretentious, and often makes 
his vin ordinaire pass for port ?” 


This was but a finicking retort 
from a literary chief who had a 
tomahawk in his belt. Perhaps the 
consciousness of the giant’s strength 
restrained him. Thackeray did 
some wonderful work in ‘ Punch,’ 
his ‘Snob Papers’ being among 
the best examples of that special 
kind of satire which he developed 
under the demand for comic and 
satirical ‘ copy.’ Three years before 
‘Punch’ was started Mr. Thackeray 
had illustrated a selection of papers 
by Jerrold, collected from ‘ Black- 
wood’ and ‘The New Monthly,’ 
under the title of ‘Men of Charac- 
ter,’ having already failed to in- 
duce Mr. Dickens to employ him. 
The familiar story will not bear 
excision even from this new his- 
tory. ‘ I recollect,’ said Thackeray, 
at a Royal Academy dinner, “ I re- 
collect walking up to Mr. Dickens’s 
chambers, in Furnival’s Inn, with 
two or three drawings in my hand, 
which, strange to say, he did not 
find suitable. But for the un- 
fortunate blight which came upon 
my artistic existence, it would have 
been my pride and my pleasure to 
have endeavoured to find a place 
on these walls for one of my pic- 
tures.’ It was the ‘ Pickwick Pa- 
pers ’ which Mr. Thackeray wanted 
to illustrate, after poor Seymour’s 
death. Mr. Thackeray would have 
adorned the book with quaint 
drawings, full of dry humour, 
bristling with odd conceits, but 
this would hardly have been in 











‘ 
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the vein of the author, who hap- 
pily found in Cruikshank an artist 
equal to Seymour and Doyle in the 
delineation of broad humorous 
character, and in the realisation 
of dramatic tableaux. Were the 
drawings which Mr. Thackeray 
submitted to Mr. Dickens illustra- 
tions of ‘Pickwick’? No doubt 
they were. What has become of 
them? It would be curiously in- 
teresting to see how Mr. Thackeray 
treated the subject. That he was 
an artist of peculiar power, witness 
the curious Quarles-like emblems 
which introduce his ‘ Round-about 
Papers’ in ‘The Cornhill Maga- 
zine,’ not to mention the still more 
interesting examples of his artistic 
fancy recently published by his 
daughter. We never know when 
Fortune is kind to us. Often she 
is especially good to us when we 


- credit her with frowns and disfa- 


vour. The hand of good Fortune 
was in that refusal of Dickens to 
turn Thackeray’s pictorial genius 
loose upon ‘ Pickwick’ ; for, among 
other reasons,*it mainly induced 
Thackeray to write. One of his 
friends, out of compliment to his 
large head and broad shoulders, 
called him Michael Angelo; in a 
spirit of depreciation of himself 
Thackeray added Titmarsh, and 
under this nom de plume he wrote 
a series of papers in‘ Fraser.’ His 
fame was of slow and tedious 
growth: his ‘ Punch’ work mate- 
rially advanced his reputation ; and 
the effect of his connection with 
‘ Punch’ does not stop here. His 
various contributions go largely to 
make up his miscellanies; and 
these volumes, as an able critic in 
the ‘ Times’ has said, give us “the 
real Thackeray—Thackeray in the 
rough—Thackeray at home. If 
we would study him in all his 
moods, in all the stages of his 
career, we must read the miscella- 
nies.” His ballads, too, are full 
of his own individuality. He had 
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a trick of Irish song writing, which 
comes out bright and sparkling in 
‘ The Battle of Limerick,’ the most 
‘Homeric performance,’ says his 
critic, ‘ since Homer.’ 

Thackeray was the only man 
upon the ‘ Punch ’ staff with whom 
Mark Lemon was not upon tho- 
roughly easy terms. ‘I never felt 
quite at home with him,’ he said 
to me during one of our numerous 
gossips, ‘he was always so infer- 
nally wise. He was genial; but 
whatever you talked about, you 
felt that he would have the wisest 
views upon the subject. He seemed 
too great for ordinary conversa- 
tion. Now Dickens was very dif- 
ferent. He was full of fun, merry 
and wise, buoyant with animal 
spirits. I always, however, liked 
Thackeray, in addition to other 
reasons, because he liked Dickens, 
and never showed a spark of jea- 
lousy about his work, which he 
always openly and honestly ad- 
mired. He read ‘Dombey and 
Son’ each month with avidity. 
When the fifth number appeared, 
containing the death of little 
Dombey, Thackeray with the part 
in his pocket went down to the 
‘Punch ’ office, and startled Mark 
Lemon by suddenly laying it be- 
fore him and exclaiming, ‘ There! 
Read that. There is no writing 
against such power as this—no 
one has a chance. Read the de- 
scription of young Paul’s death, it 
is unsurpassed—it is stupendous.’ 
Douglas Jerrold used to say, ‘I 
have known Thackeray eighteen 
years, and don’t know him yet.’ 
Among Thackeray’s miscellaneous 
verse ‘The Speculators’ appeared 
to be Mark Lemon’s favourite lines. 
The dialogue of the ragged gam- 
blers in shares is as appropriate 
to the present day as it was during 
the railway mania, only that we 
now appear to be on the eve of 
less speculative times. Let us 
alter a couple of words and see, 
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‘Swaggering over the stones, These 
shabby bucks did walk ; And I went and 
followed these seedy ones, And listened 
to their talk. 

* Was I sober or awake? Could I be- 
lieve my ears? Those dismal beggars 
spoke Of nothing but companies’ shares. 

*I wondered more and more; Says 
one, “‘ Good friend of mine, How many 
shares have you wrote for In the Keokuk 
and Kansas line ?” 

*“T wrote for twenty,” says Jim, “ But 
they wouldn’t give me one.” His comrade 
straightway rebuked him For the folly 
he had done. 

*« Jim, you are unawares Of the fol- 
lies of this bad town; Always write for 
five hundred shares, And then they put 
you down.” 

*“And yet you got no Turks,” Says 
Jim, “for all your boast;” “I would 
have wrote,” says Jack, “ But where was 
the penny to pay the post ?” 

**T lost, for I couldn’t pay That first 
instalment up; But here’s taters smoking 
hot, I say, Let’s stop, my boy, and sup.” 

‘And at this simple feast, The while 
they did regale, 1 drew each ragged 
capitalist Down on my left thumb-nail. 

‘ Their talk did me perplex. All night 
I tumbled and tost, And thought of 
company specs, And how money was won 
and lost. 

* « Bless companies everywhere,” I said, 
“and the world’s advance; Bless every 
company’s share In Italy, Ireland, France; 
For never a beggar need now despair, And 
every rogue has a chance.”’ 


Thackeray, like Dickens, held 
strong opinions about the dignity 
and independence of the profes- 
sion of Letters. His illustrious 
contemporary, in an after-dinner 
speech, scouted the idea that 
journalists and authors had more 
difficulties to contend against than 
any other toilers in the world’s 
field of industry. He had heard 
of lions im the path, but had 
never met them. It did not occur 
to Dickens that he had been 
peculiarly lucky in his earliest 
work; and he must have strangely 
overlooked that everlasting crowd 
of patient writers who work bit- 
terly hard for a pittance, and at 
last die in debt and poverty. No 
lions in the path! The high- 
road of letters is beset with them ; 
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and when the traveller thinks, 
poor misguided soul, that he is 
progressing after all, he finds 
envy, hatred, and malice combined 
with competition to bar the final 
struggle to the goal. How many 
deserving men fall almost in sight 
of success! Many a literary man, 
blighted by years of unsuccessful 
labour, dies in the hospital or 
the workhouse; and if drink does 
at last take him off, the fata} 
thirst has been brought on by 
disappointment or overwork. Mr. 
Thackeray was more tender than 
Dickens on this point, for he had 
suffered ; but he was not less em- 
phatically opposed to the profes- 
sion of literature being made a 
stalking-horse for bad habits, and 
journalism an excuse for poverty 
brought on by idleness and folly. 
He put the case truthfully at the 
close of his lectures on ‘ The Eng- 
lish Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ in which he contradicted 
the assertion that literary men 
were neglected and held in small 
esteem in England: 


‘It would hardly be grateful to alter 
my old opinion, that we do meet with 
good-will and kindness, with generous 
and helping hands, in the time of our ne- 
cessity, with cordial and friendly recog- 
nition. What claim had one of these of 
whom I have been speaking but genius? 
What return of gratitude, fame, affec- 
tion, did it not bring to all? What 
punishment befell those who were unfor- 
tunate among them, but that which 
follows reckless habits and careless lives ? 
For these faults a wit must suffer like 
the dullest prodigal that ever ran in 
debt. He must pay the tailor if he 
wears the coat; his children must go in 
rags if he spends his money at the tavern ; 
he can’t come to London and be made 
Lord Chancellor if he stops on the road 
and gambles away his last shilling in 
Dublin. And he must pay the socia) 
penalty of these follies, too, and expect 
that the world will shun the man of bad 
habits ; that women will avoid the man 
of loose life; that prudent folks will 
close their doors as a precaution, and 
before a demand should be made on their 
pockets by the seedy prodigal.’ 




















As aet-offs to his own exalted 
view of his profession, Thackeray 
used to tell some good stories of 
the frequent absence of its proper 
recognition both in and out of 
society. ‘Who is that lively 
fellow? asked a gentleman of his 
neighbour, at a public dinner in 
the North, when Thackeray left the 
room. ‘Oh!’ that is Thackeray, 
the author.’ ‘ Indeed!’ responded 
the other; ‘I thought he was a 
gentleman.’ Thackeray’s first in- 
troduction to scholastic Oxford is 
a better story and betier known. 
It will bear repetition. Before he 
could deliver his lecture on ‘ The 
Georges’ at Oxford it was ne- 
cessary to obtain the licence of 
the collegiate authorities. The 
Duke of Wellington was Chancel- 
lor, and knew the author of 
‘ Vanity Fair,’ but he had a learned 
deputy Whose knowledge of Greek 
was possibly profound, but whose 
acquaintance with English classics 


' ‘was only limited. 


‘Pray what can I do to serve 
you? asked the bland scholar. 

* My name is Thackeray.’ 

* So I see by this card.’ 

‘I seek permission to lecture 
within the precincts.’ 

‘ Ah! you area lecturer? What 
subjects do you undertake—reli- 
gious or political ?’ 

* Neither; I am a literary man.’ 

* Have you written anything ? 

* Yes, I am the author of “ Va- 
nity Fair,” said Thackeray, con- 
scious, no doubt, of having done 
something worthy of remembrance. 

‘I presume a dissenter,’ said 
the Oxford man, quite unsubdued. 
‘Has “ Vanity Fair” anything to 
do with John Bunyan’s work ” 

‘Not exactly,’ said Thackeray. 
*I have also written “ Penden- 
nis.” > 

‘Never heard of these books,’ 
said the learned man; ‘ but no 
doubt they are proper works.’ 

‘I have also contributed to 
VOL, XXIX.—NO, CLXXI. 
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“ Punch,”’ continued the lec- 
turer. 

*“Punch!” I have heard of 
“Punch,”’ said the scholar; ‘ it 
is, I fear, a ribald publication of 
some kind.’ 

The late Mr. George Hodder, 
who was for some time Mr. Thack- 
eray’s amanuensis, and to whom 
he dictated his lectures on ‘ The 
Georges,’ has some interesting 
notes about his patron. Thack- 
eray, in the moments of dictation, 
would frequently change his posi- 
tion, and seemed most at his ease 
when it might naturally be thought 
he was most uncomfortable. He 
was easy to follow, his enunciation 
being clear and distinct. He 
generally ‘ weighed his words be- 
fore he gave them breath.’ He 
never became energetic, but spoke 
with that calm deliberation which 
distinguished his public readings. 
When he made a humorous 
point his countenance was un- 
moved, like that of the comedian 
Liston, who used to look as if he 
wondered what his audience were 
laughing at when he gave them 
most occasion for amusement. 
Like the majority of good speakers, 
Mr. Thackeray wrote his orations. 
Shortly prior to the banquet which 
was given to him on his going to 
America, he said to his amanuensis, 
‘I wish it was over. I have to 
make a speech, and what am I to 
say? Here, take a pen, and sit 
down. I'll see if I can hammer 
out something; it’s hammering 
now, I’m afraid it will be stam- 
mering by-and-by.’ But there 
was no stammering when the time 
came, and the speech was notably 
bright and original. During his 
lecture tour Thackeray was sub- 
jected to the usual appeals for his 
autograph, and took the infliction 
with tolerable composure. On 
one occasion he was induced to do 
more than simply write his name. . 
Among the contributions to the 
3 
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album submitted for his auto- 
graph, he discovered the following 
lines :— 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of moun- 


tains, 
They crown’d him long ago ; 
But who they got to put it on 
Nobody seems to know. 
* ALBERT SMITH.’ 


Thackeray kept the book all 
night, and in the morning re- 
turned it with the following 
written underneath the above :— 


‘a4 HUMBLE SUGGESTION. 


*I know that Albert wrote in a hurry: 
To criticize I scarce presume ; 
But yet methinks that Lindley Murray, 
Instead of “ who” had written whom. 
*W. M. Taackeray.’ 


I have previously pointed out 
that the ‘Punch’ staff have always 
been more or less associated with 
the stage and dramatic literature. 
Mark Lemon and Gilbert A’Bec- 
kett wrote many plays separately 
and in collaboration. Shirley 
Brooks did several charming 
pieces. The Mayhews were dra- 
matists. Albert Smith may al- 
most be regarded as the father of 
the modern platform entertain- 
ments. Tom Taylor is the fore- 
most playwright of the day, and 
Mr. F. C. Burnand is making his 
way both as dramatist and mana- 
ger. Not only have the majority 
of ‘Punch’s’ best men written for 
the theatres, but they have proved 
themselves also to be capable 
actors on many interesting and 
special occasions. In’ the very 
early days of ‘ Punch,’ it was sug- 
gested to the manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre that ‘ Punch’s 
Pantomime’ ought to ‘draw,’ 
whereupon the t en- 
gaged the writers of the new hu- 
morous paper to write ‘the best 
pantomime in the world.’ They 
. selected for their subject ‘ King 
John; or, Harlequin and Magna 
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Charta.’ When the work was 
finished, Mark Lemon read the 
MS. to the manager and company 
at the theatre. It was full of wit, 
but it lacked humour ; it sparkled 
with jokes and epigrams, but the 
comic element, strange to say, was 
wanting. In short, it was too 
clever and had therefore only 
a moderate success. Mr. W. H. 
Payne played King John. In 
those days less licence to ‘gag’ 
was permitted to the low come- 
dian, or the pantomime might at 
least have been made really funny ; 
for in this, the lowest class of dra- 
matic work, the most comical situ- 
ations are often the result either 
of accident or development during 
the first few nights of performance. 
But the‘ Punch’ men had individu- 
ally many a dramatic triumph in 
days to come, both as authors and 
amateur actors; with them, in the 
latter capacity, Charles Dickens 
always acted, and on one occasion 
Clarkson Stanfield painted part 
of the scenery. In the year 1845 
the ‘Punch’ staff, aided by per- 
sonal friends, gave several amateur 
performances. I have before me 
a circular and card of invitation 
(marked ‘strictly private’), dated 
Sept. 15 of that year, for ‘an 
amateur performance at Miss 
Kelly’s Theatre, 73 Dean Street, 
Soho,’ the inviters being ‘ Mr. G. 
A. A’Beckett, Mr. Dudley Costello, 
Mr. Charles Dickens and Brothers, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Forster, Mr. D. 
Jerrold, Mr. Leech, Mr. Leigh, Mr. 
Mark Lemon, Mr. Mayhew, Mr. 
Stanfield, Mr. Frank Stone, and 
Mr. T. T. Thompson.” Two 
months afterwards there was an 
amateur performance at the St. 
James’s Theatre (‘which Mr. Mit- 
chell had handsomely placed at 
the disposal of the committee for 
the occasion, free of expense’), 
when Ben Jonson’s comedy of 
‘Every Man in his Humour’ was 
played with the following cast. 
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. Mr. Henry Mayhew. 


Knowell . . 

Edward Knowell . Mr. Frederic Dickens. 
Brainworm . Mr. Mark Lemon. 
George Downright Mr. Dudley Costello, 
Wellbred. . . Mr. Geo. Cattermole. 
Kitely . Mr. John Forster. 


Captain Bobadil . Mr. Charles Dickens. 
Master Stephen . Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
Master Mathew . Mr. John Leech. 
Thomas Cash, . Mr. Augustus Dickens. 
‘Oliver Cob . . Mr. Percival Leigh. 
Justice Clement . Mr. Frank Stone. 
Roger Formal. . Mr. Evans. 
William. . 


. Mr. Eaton. 
Dees * > Mr. W. Blanchard 
Jerrold. 
Dame Kitely . Miss Fortescue. 


Mistress Bridget . Miss Hinton. 
Tib . . . « Miss Bew 


The entertainment concluded 
with the farce of ‘ A Good Night’s 
Rest; or, Two o’Clock in the 
Morning,’ in which Mr. Charles 
Dickens played Mr. Snobbington, 
and Mr. Mark Lemon, The Stran- 


Referring to the performance of 
the Guild of Literature and Art 
before the Queen at Devonshire 
House (Mr. Charles Dickens, gene- 
ral manager, Mr. Mark Lemon, 


stage-manager), Mr. R. D. Horne 
tells an amusing story. The play 
was ‘ Not so Bad as we Seem.’ 


‘An incident, which will be regarded 
as rather odd and unique, may serve as 
material for some curious speculations as 
to the force of imagination, and also of 
the sympathy between our visual and 
olfactory organs. Colonel Flint, of the 
guards, a bully and duellist, described in 
the “dramatis persone” as a “ fire- 
eater,” was to stand with his back to the 
red glowing chimney-piece in “ Will’s 
Coffee House.” The period is that of 
George the First, when it was fashion- 
able for great bloods and bucks of the 
day to smoke long ipes, designated as a 

“ yard of clay.” With such a pipe Co- 
lonel Flint had duly provided himself for 
rehearsal ; and to make his stage business 
more perfect, soft-rolling clouds of smoke 
began to issue from the bowl, and float 
over the once famous coffee-room, In 
no time came the Manager, speaking 
quickly, “My dear H——, on no account 
attempt to smoke! The Queen detests 
tobacco, and would leave the box imme- 
diately.” 
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‘“ But there’s no tobacco in the pipe, 
replied the Colonel. 

* “ Oh—come—nonsense.” 

*“ Look here !”—and the Colonel took 
out of his waistcoat pocket a handful of 
dried herbs. “I got them in Covent 
Garden market this morning, on the way 
to rehearsal.” 

*“Well—we smelt tobacco the mo- 
ment we came within sight of the stage,” 
said Mr. Dickens: “the pipe must be 
foul.” 

*“It is quite a new pipe!” 

‘Mark Lemon now came up, and pro- 
testing that he also had smelt tobacco, 
and that the pipe must have been an old 
one re-burnt, to look clean, the offending 
clay was flung aside. 

* Before the next rehearsal, however, 
another pipe, warranted new and pure, 
was obtained, independent of which it 
was placed in the fire, and kept there at 
white-heat long enough to purify it ten 
times over, even had it been one of the 
unclean. Again the cloud began to un- 
fold its volumes over “ Will’s Coffee- 
room ;” and this time Sir Joseph Paxton 
came running from the seats in the front 
to the stage, declaring that the Queen so 
detested the smell of tobacco, that smok- 
ing must really not be attempted. Once 
again the Colonel protested the innocence 
of his pipe, in proof of which he produced 
a handful of dried thyme and rose-leaves 
from his waistcoat pocket. In vain. Sir 
Joseph insisted that he had smelt to- 
bacco !—* They all smelt it!” So this 
second yard of clay was sent to shivers. 

* But the Colonel had chanced to see a 
“ Model of the Battle of Waterloo” ex- 
hibited some years before in Leicester 
Square, in which the various miniature 
platoons of infantry, as well as the 
brigades of artillery, were supposed to be 
firing volleys, the clouds all wreaths of 
smoke being fragile fixtures. These ca- 
pital imitations of clouds and wreaths of 
smoke were discovered, on very close ex- 
amination, to be com of extremely 
fine and thinly drawn out webs of cotton, 
supported on rings and long twirls of al- 
most invisible wire, and attached at one 
end to the mouths and muzzles of the 
miniature cannon and musketry. This 
_— for a triumph in the art of smok- 

a pipe in the presence of a Queen who 

rred tobacco, was now adopted by 

Colsed I Flint, but held in reserve for the 

morning rehearsal of the full-dress re- 

hearsal of the same night, when there 
would be a preliminary audience, 

‘He ventured to flatter himself that 
all these delicate considerations and as- 
siduities would be much applauded and 
complimented, both by the accomplished 

8 2 








author and the management. Far from 
it. No sooner was the cloud of apparent 
smoke perceived to issue from the pipe, 
than the Manager, Stage-manager, and 
Sir Joseph Paxton hurried together to 
the too assiduous Guardsman, begging 
him on no account to persist in this 
smoking !—this smoke—or this (on ex- 
amining the smoke) appearance of smok- 
ing. It would be most injudicious. Her 
Majesty would think she smelt tobacco, 
and this would be as bad as if Her Ma- 
jesty really smelt it; at the same time, 
they added, collectively, that they them- 
selves had smelt tobacco, no matter from 
what source, or what cause! Of course 
there was an end of the matter, as we 
were all anxious to be harmonious; and 
the discomfited “ fire-eater” of the co- 
medy did the best he could to bully the 
eompany in “ Will’s Coffee-room” with 
his empty-bowled and immaculate yard 
of clay. These minute details, however, 
will serve to show the pains that were 
taken even with the slightest parts of 
this performance; pains that were worthy 
of the Comédie Frangaise.’ 


The acting on this occasion was 
admirable. Mr. Horne says of 
Dickens that in private life he 
had very much the appearance of 
a seafaring man, and in the 
character cf Lord Wilmot, a young 
man at the head of the mode, 
more than a century ago, his 
bearing on the stage, and the tone 
of his voice, were quite in keeping 
with the first idea. Instead of 
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looking the part, he presented a 
figure that would have made a 
good portrait of a captain of 
a Dutch privateer. Nevertheless 
he acted well ; and in ‘ Mr. Night- 
ingale’s Diary,’ which followed, he 
was inimitable. Mr. Jerrold had 
some difficulty, with his lion-like 
head, in making himself look silly 
enough for the part of Mr.Shadowly 
Softhead. As a contrast to these, 
Mr. Frank Stone, the painter, pre- 
sented a grave, tall, stately full- 
length of the proud ‘Duke of 
Buckingham,’ whose dignity was 
shaken at his wife daring to take 
‘such a liberty’ as to give him a 
kiss. He looked more astonished, 
I imagine, afterwards, when one 
of the courtiers, in bowing himself 
off the stage, swept away, with his 
sword, all the properties from an 
elegantly-appointed table set for 
dessert—an accident at which the 
Queen herself could not refrain 
from laughing. This incident 
might have upset everything, but 
for the presence of mind of Dickens, 
who, as Lord Wilmot, stepped 
forward, and, with a familiar air 
of command, called out, ‘ Here, 
drawer! come and clear away this 
wreck |’ 


(To be continued.) 
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WARD IIL— DANGEROUS.’ 
@ Story of Somerset. 





ANALYSIS. 


The speaker is an actress, who during a performance of her great part,‘ Lady Macbeth,’ was 
seized with an attack of mania. She is now a patient in an asylum; recovering slowly, but 
still liahle te dangerous outbreaks. : 

The mention of the name * Porlock,’ made to ate tp by lucid interval, recalls an important 
episode in her past history. During a summer holiday she met a lover there. With vows and 


promises, after a time they parted, she to resume her profession, he to his estates. Then comes 
the old story of the lover's ennui and final desertion—nothing more. She ina fit of wayward 
desperation goes again to Porlock to spend her summer holiday. Her lover comes. This time, 
with his wie. They do not meet. The season once more recalls the actress. Hatred of her 
rival and wounded pride, acting on a mind tainted with the seeds of hereditary mania, added 
to the excitement Ay ee so affect her that, from wishing to get rid of her lover's wift, 
she thinks she has ac done so. His presence one night, with his wife, in the theatre, during 
the performance all: to, is the crowning blow. In the middle of the ‘ sleep-walking’ scene 
the actress has to be removed. 


ROM Porlock, sir? You come from Porlock, sir? 
Give me your hand... From Porlock . . . Ah, well, well. 
I was there once, but that was long ago. 
Folks are as mad as ever I suppose. 
They were such strange, such queer odd-fancied folk, 
I had to leave them ; but I’m safe in here. 
People are queer enough in here, I know, 
But not so mad—not haif—as those outside. 
And how is little Porlock? Still unchanged? 
The fishermen are busy at their toil. 
The little dock is full of laden ships. 
The evening sun, that smites on Bossington, 
Shines back across the bay on Porlock Weir. 
The woods are fresh and green round Ashley Combe ; 
And Exmoor rises from its sea-beat base 
Purple and windy ’gainst the fragrant sky. 
Is it all true, my picture? Is it clear? 
Is little Porlock still the same I knew 
These many years ago? Are you surprised 
‘To hear me talkso? That is what we learn 
Upon the stage. I am an actress! 
[The word ‘ stage’ reminds her of her profession. In a momeni she is again th 
proud, successful actress.) 
Terms ! 
I leave these matters to my agent, sir! 
Lady Macbeth? Yes, yes. But who’s to play Macbeth ? 
No melodrama star, sir, in God’s name for me, 
Who'll play six blood-and-thunders in one week, 
With just the same twitch, strut, and voice in all. 


[She fancies she is in the green-room, during a performance of ‘ Macbeth."] 


Here! Some more chalk. I am not white enough. 
Quick! Hark! Zo heaven or hell. That is my cue. 


* That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold. 
What hath quenched them hath given me fire. 

Hark! Peace! It was the owl that shrieked, 

The fatal bellman who gives the stern’st good-night. 
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He is about it. The doors are o 

And the surfeited grooms do mock their charge 
With snores : 

I have drugged their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them 
Whether they sleep or die.’ 


[The words ‘ sleep’ and ‘ die’ seem to recall the fancied wicked deed which is always | 
haunting her.) 


I could zot die at Porlock. No, no, no! 

I should not sleep with those eternal waves 

That murmur woe, woe, woe, upon the shore : 

With those eternal winds that wail and blow 

From Bossington across to Horner Woods , 

And down the vale of Perlock to the sea. 

The winds and waves would din my buried ears 

And cry, ‘Thou shalt not sleep! Thou shalt not sleep !’ 
And I should turn and shudder in my grave. 


Sleep!... Death! ... Who talks of death? I am not old. 
My voice is just as strong as once it was, 

When first I triumphed on the London boards 
And old Macready shook me by the hand. 

Am I not beautiful? Are my eyes not bright? 
Who says that I am connie worn, and gray? 

I never painted, yet he swore I did. 

I was a whited sepulchre, he swore, 

Just like them all. He. Who is he, you ask. 
True, true. I had forgot. How should you know? 
What! you would like to hear my history. 

Give me your hand. I will not hurt you. Nay, 
Sit down. Am Iso loathsome? Is she* gone, 
The white, sleek, slippered, fawning, cruel cat? 
Tell her to go to *hell bo find a mate! .... 

The season had been heavy. I was ill, 

Worn out with study and the crowds and heat. 
London was emptying and the theatres 

Fast closing. ym was closed. I needed change, 
New scenes, and fresh sea-air, and quiet time 

To work my part up for the opening night. 
Westward I went—to Porlock, where I found 
Rooms at the little hostel at the Weir. 


*Twas there I met him. Then he did not know 
I was an actress. No one knew it there. ’ 
At first we only looked in passing by ; 

Then, meeting on the beach one day, he spoke. 
The days went by. And still his horses stood 
Unsaddled in the stables (he had come 

For hunting), and my part remained unread. 

Ha! ha! I had another part to learn. 

I did not care, though all the world had gazed 
And whispered at us : for ourselves we lived. 
There was no place on earth like Porlock Weir ; 
There were no waves like those that broke in gold 
On Hurstone Point, and sang in Porlock Bay. 
There were no eyes, no hair, like mine, he swore ; 


* An attendant, 
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No voice so witching : but I saw him quake 
And whiten when I read ‘ Macbeth,’ the play 
He chose in spite his fears. I see him now 
Looking across his shoulder in the dark, 
Eyes wide, mouth open, lips and cheeks death-white. 
—‘ The sleeping scene,’ you know : 

* Yes: here’s a spot. 
Out, damnéd spot, out, out I say. 
One. Two. Why then ’tis time to do’t.’ 
He’d clutch my hands and stare into my face. 
Did he see blood upon my little hands? 
No, no! there was no blood upon them then ; 
No blood upon these little hands of mine. 
Not yet. Not yet. The waves were still as pure 
As falling snow! I had not done it then! 


Ay me! ay me! the days at Porlock Weir. 


We walked ; we read ; we watched the fishermen ; 
We sat upon the shingles by the hour ; 

And when by chance he knew that I could ride, 
What rides we had together, he and I. 

And how the folks came out to see us pass ; 

They knew him well in all the villages— 

Heir of a noble house in Somerset. 

But what was I? An actress. Never mind, 
They did not know it. I was beautiful. 

Oh, how my long hair streamed against the wind ; 
Oh, how his eyes bent down and looked in mine ; 
Oh, how our horses flew by lane and wood : 

‘ The young squire’s lady,’ said the villagers. 


Three weeks went by, a golden dream of love : 
And I had grown so tender in the time, 

I feared the stage and all the stranger eyes 
That gazed upon me every night : I feared 

The heavy parts, the bloody cruel queens, 

And raging women : if I played at all, 

It must be some sweet, tender heroine— 
Ophelia, Rosalind, or Desdemona. 

So thought I then. Isitsonow? Ha! ha! 
And he, my bright boy-lover, he had said 

I should not long make happy all the world, 
Ogled and stared at by the common eye ; 

But he would come.and claim me for himself, 
His little wife : and I—ah, God in heaven ! 
How glad I was: and so the weeks had past. 
Lies! lies! and yet they choked him not! Lies! lies! 
And I believed den. Fool! and thought him true. 
Hark! he is coming. Don’t I know his step? 
Hide me. Don’t let him see me. He will tear 
And bite my cheeks. I am not strong enough. 
My hands are weaker than they were that night. 


[/n the allusion to the fancied murder there is inaccuracy. Here she fancies she did 
the deed at night. Farther on she describes the event as happening in the after- 
noon. The inconsistency is of course natural.) 


That night. That autumn night. The harvest moon. 
The silver waves. The winds on Bossington. 
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Blow! blow! blow! blow! O winds across the bay. 
Ruffle the waves and hide her from my sight. 

Hide her! I cannot bear to see her there. 

Will she not sink? God! will she ever float 

With upturned face i’ the moonlight? Were the stones 
I tied upon her breast and hands too small? 

Quick! Let me do’tagain! There’s no one by. 
These stones are heavier. 





Ah! dearie me! 


He came with me to Minehead ; met the coach 

Just at the foot of Porlock Hill. It came, 

Jolt, lurch, and groan, behind the staggering horses. 

Does Preedy drive it still? Ah, how it rained. 

We were alone together at the back. 

He kissed me so i’ the rain, i’ the rain, i’ the rain. 

Was the sky weeping for our days to come ? 

And yet it never washed away his kisses. 

We said good-bye at Minehead, and I sped 

To busy London ; he to his estate. 

Our season started well. The new play spelt 

Brilliant success. Each night the house was crammed 

From floor to ceiling ; and my name was flashed 

From street to street, and buzzed about the clubs. 

We wrote—our letters full of tender things ; 7 
’ And I was happy. He would be in town 

That winter : and at last the winter came, 

But he came not. He wrote he was too busy. 

His plea was weak, and I grew sick at heart. 

The spring and early summer came and past, 

And fewer came his letters. Then they stopped.— 

Ay me! ay me! the days at Porlock Weir. 


Shall I go on, and tell you how I wrote, 
Asking, reproaching, prayer and blame in turn ; 
And how no answer came? 

The season closed, 
And I was free. WaslIafool? I went 
Westward again—to Porlock. People stared. 
I had not changed, and they remembered me. 
I saw them watching, smiling as I past. 
Would God their lips had frozen as they grinned 
Like devils at me! ‘ He had not yet come, 
But he was coming,’ said a woman there, 
Smiling; and he had sent his horses on, 
And would I like to see them? Still she smiled. 

[She remembers one of the symptoms indicative of the diseased state of her mind, viz., 
the thought that people are laughing at her.) 





I kept my eye upon her as she smiled, 

And then I saw-her turn as white as death, 
And all the smiling died : and I too smiled. 
She would not grin at me again, I knew. 


The days went by : I sat upon the shore, 
I watched the fishermen, as he and I 
Had watched them, when he loved me in last year. 
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Still broke the waves in gold on Hurstone Point, 
Still sang the waves, and still the glad winds blew 
From Bossington across to Horner Woods, 

And down the happy valley to the sea. 


Ay me! ay me! the days at Porlock Weir! 


I saw his horses every morning pass. 

I saw the black I used to ride. The grooms 

Were different : I who gazed was nought to them. 

The dogs remembered me, and spite the grooms 

Barked, leapt, and licked my hands for joy. 

It rained the day he came. I sat and read, 

Not thinking, in the window. Suddenly 

I heard the sound of horses, and I looked. 

A carriage, grinning ar luggage piled ; 

And he—my love: and in his hand a girl’s. 

There stood the landlord welcoming them in, 

a at them, not him alone, my lover. 

Ln entered, and the servants looked at them 

eyes of welcome. I, where I sat alone, 

Heard them ascending, pass my door, and then 

A door shut, and I knew they were alone— 

Husband and wife together, he and she. 


[The closeness of her own description makes her fancy she is now in the reom at 
Porlock, next to the room of her lover and his bride.) 


And she is kissing him on lips and eyes— 

Little white baby with her golden hair— 

And he is telling her (the wall is thin 

And I can hear his deep voice), telling her 

He loves her ; she is his ; his own sweet wife. 
Hush! do you hear him? Put your ear down here ; 
The wall is thin just here. Hark what he says: 

* She was an actress, darling, nothing more ; 
Only an actress. Kiss her! No, not I. 

She would have left her paint upon my lips, 

And made me like a mille er with her powder. 

She made the time pass ; it went slow down here, 
I had forgotten her until you asked me.’ 


(She shouts at the wall of her ward, thinking it the wall that sefarates her from 
her lover.) 


Liar! I hear you. Listen! ‘Turn your head 
Across your shoulders ; ask her ‘ What is that ?” 

A mouse i’ the wall? No, no! ‘tis 1 that crouch 
And list and hiss and curse you through the plaster. 
Only an actress, darling, nothing more— 

A painted, powdered actress, nothing more. 


(Words from ‘ Macbeth’ flash through her mind. She will murder her rival where 
she sleeps in the next room.) 


The night is late and all are fast asleep. 

Give me the daggers : the | and the dead 
Are but as pictures : ‘tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If she bleed 

I'll gild his face withal 

That it may seem his guilt. 
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Wait here awhile, I'll not be long. They sleep 

So sweet and deep they will not hear my steps. 

Who says the door is locked ?—locked. Yes, ’tis locked. 
Alack, I am afraid they have awaked, 

And ‘tis not done. The attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us : but to-morrow will suffice. 

To bed! to bed! there’s knocking at the gate. 


(Descriptive again ; but still wandering.) 


All night I saw the moon in Porlock Bay, 

White waves and rocking boats, and grim black masts 
That swayed and bowed i’ the moonlight : heard the rats 
Race through the wainscot ; saw the windows, floor, 

And ceiling swarm with creeping, crawling things. 
Whish ! how they scuttered when I clapt my hands. 
Then out again they'd c and creep, and spring 
Upon the bed-clothes, langhing in my face. 

Devils! what would ye? Whither do ye call me ? 


[Lucid ; except for the presence of the self-accusing fancy.) 


I fell asleep at morning. When I woke 

I saw my lover and his little bride 

Mounting their horses ; she upon the black 

I used to ride, and he on Domino. 

They looked so happy, and away they rode. 
Not yet, I said. There’s time enough to do’t. 
The days went by. We never met. They rode 
Daily for hours together, coming back 

As the sun set behind the gray Welsh hills, 

She looking so—so lovely, with her hair 
Loosened and blowing in the fresh sea-wind ; 
He proud and happy. Once they joined the crowd 
Of racing riders ~~ swift belling hounds 

That chased the panting deer from Cloutsam Ball 
Through Horner Woods and over Bossington. 
I, where I sat at Porlock, saw the deer 

Leap from the dog’s fierce jaws into the sea. 
Not yet, I said. There’s time enough to do’t. 
He knew not I was there: for I had called 

The people of the inn, and made them swear 
They did not know me ; gave them a new name 
By which to call me ; changed my face 

With colours, and the fashion of my hair, 


One day he left her, called away in haste 
To London, to a rich relation’s death 

Or dinner ; and I said ‘ My time is come!’ 
She kept indoors and read. I kept indoors. 


The morning past. She wandered listlessly 

About the little dock and crumbling jetty. 

I watched. The afternoon drew on. She stood 
Looking across the bay to Hurstone Point. 

I watched. She started, book in hand. I rose 

And followed. Lightly o’er the pebbly shelves 

She passed. They rattled ‘neath my hasty feet. 

I overtook her; spoke; she, nothing loth, 

Answered ; and, talking pleasantly, we came 

To Hurstone Point. The wind was blowing strong ; 
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But she was fain to climb and catch the view. 
So, slowly up the windy path we wound, 
She leaning on my arm, and looking up 
Into my eyes as though she trusted me. 
We gained the summit ; saw the dim Welsh hills, 
The gray sea beating loudly under us, 
The purple side of Exmoor, and the ships 
Scudding towards harbour : and the wind blew wild. 
She chatted freely ; told me of herself, 
Her homes, the old and new, her happy life, 
Her husband, how he loved her, worshipped her. 
I only heard the sea that called below ; 
I.only saw the lover I had lost. 
Black clouds were gathering. She was fain to go ; 
But, growing giddy, clutched my hand and trembled. 
* The wind will blow me down the cliffs,’ she cried. 
Great raindrops fell, and wilder blew the wind. 
I loosed her hold, and turned—to pick a flower ; 
She standing on the pathway at the brink, 
Looking across the bay. 

His wife! his wife! 


I came behind her—softly—nearer—nearer. 

She was so light, one push was quite enough. 

Down, down, and down, into the beating sea. 

I watched her body bound from crag to crag. 

I watched the brambles catch her golden hair ; 

They could not save her ; watched the bloody stains 

Upon her dying, pretty baby face. 

Down, down, and down, That’s done. There’s no one by! 


(The belief that the terrible scene has actually taken place, here so violently affrcts 
her in the description that she entirely forgets she is telling a tale.) 


The Thane of Porlock had a wife. Where is she now? 
Food for the fishes in the sea—in the sea. 

Ba! ba! you sheep, you cannot say I did it : 

The blood will soon be washed away in the rain. 

That is not hair—that is not hair that clings 

There to those brambles. ‘Tis not hair. No, no. 
Quick! Where’s a horse? I must be gone, 


(She fancies she is due at the theatre.) 


The clock 
Struck seven some while ago. Old Headinair 
Is frantic that I am not come. The house 
Is filling fast. The pit and gallery 
Are wearing out their leather and their lungs. 
Give me my dress. Quick! Where’s the lace? The powder, 
The powder. Quick! There, that’s enough. I’m ready. 
Ring up the curtain. She’s in Porlock Bay, 
Her white face upwards in the rain, in the rain. 
Ring up the curtain. Let her rot, and rot! 


(Now she is stepping on the stage.) 


Out, damnéd spot, out, I say. 

One. .Two. Why then ’tis time to do’t. 

Hell is murky. What need I fear who knows it, 
When none can say ‘twas I? 
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Yet who would have thought the girl had so much 
Blood in her! The Thane of Porlock had a wife ; 
Where is she now? 

In Porlock Bay, in the rain, in the rain, in the rain. 
What! will these hands ne’er be clean? 

No more o’ that. No more o’ that. 

You mar all with this starting. 

Here’s the smell of blood still. 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 

This little hand. Oh, oh, oh! 

Look not so pale. I tell you yet again, 

The girl is drowned. She cannot come out of the sea. 


[Here comes the remembrance of the night when the mania first violently broke out 
She sees her fancied victim risen from the grave to reproach her.) 

. Ah! what is that? Look, where she sits! There! Look! 
In the front benches, staring—staring at me ; 
Her husband with her. Has she come from hell 
To torture me with those soft eyes of hers? 
Take her away. Take her away—away. 
I cannot bear it. See! her tender eyes, 
Her golden hair—the blood upon her face. 
‘Take her away—away ! 

FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, M.A. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LUCIFER. 


(Lucier /oguitur.) 





ORTH from the gates of Heaven, uncompelled, 
Of my mere grace I come: be mists dispelled 
At my fair presence! Thou lone earth, long held 
By night, know now thy lord ; too long hast thou rebelled ! 


Behold, thou earth, scarce waking from sad dreams, 
How mildly in the gold-green heaven beams 

Mine own gweet star, and how in all the streams 
She mirrors her, and say what worship me beseems ? 


Oh, earth unwitting! am not I the light? 

Bow down thyself, and give me now my right ! 

For, lo, I come to aid thee in my might : 

Yield me my meed withheld by traitorous despite ! - 
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Night flees apace, and in this silent time, 

When naught is heard except the subtle chime 

Of those high spheres that tune with mystic rhyme 
} All things to order ; bow before my face sublime ! 
| 





What, oh thou earth, to thee is that fell king 
Who must come after me, awakening 
Thee to much toil and labour? Lo, I sing 

Of ease ; be wise, enjoy what Lucifer doth bring ! 


I am fulfilling of thy heart’s desire ! 

I, the Bringer of light, the Lord of fire ! 

Answer me, all ye stars, inine own bright choir, 

Is there a height whereto my spirit may not aspire ? 


(CHORUS OF THE STARS.) 


Yea, Lucifer, thy triumph now begun 
Must pause awhile, 
When that all-wakening, toil-compelling sun 
Doth rise and smile 
Upon the pleasant rolling of the waves 
That tempt the sons of earth to hidden graves, 
And on the fields wet with the tears of slaves, 
On weariness and guile. 


Yet rule, oh, Prince! until the sun arise 
Rule thou the air, 
On thee the voice of nature ever cries, 
She fain would share 
The splendour of thy state, nor seeks to aught 
' That may assail thy throne ; thy ways are sought 
' By all on earth, and heaven’s sons have caught 
The shout that names thee fair. 


% Oh, morning star, we hail thee as the king 
Of Heaven’s powers ! 
The glory and the praise of all that sing 
From Heaven’s towers : 
Go forth all-conquering, as long as fame 
{ Shall trumpet thee by that thy chiefest name, 
is Rule, oh thou Lord of fire, while thy bright flame 
Be Illumines endless hours ! 
h B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 

















‘MY OWN CHILD’ 


By FLORENCE Marryat, AuTHor OF ‘Love’s CoNFLIct,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


ATONEMENT. 


HE next few days strengthened 
instead of weakening my re- 
solution. May did not recover her 
spirits. She appeared unusually 
grave and silent, and went about 
her studies and occupations in an 
aimless, uninterested manner that 
cut me to the heart. I tried every 
device I could think of—short of 
confessing my weakness—to in- 
duce her to feel the same con- 
fidence in me that she had for- 
merly done, but it had evidently 
been shaken, and time alone 
would restore it. 

I could see her eager eyes scru- 
tinising the handwriting on my 
letters to detect if any one of them 
appeared to interest me more 
than another, and she seemed al- 
most unwilling to leave me alone 
lest some one should come in her 
absence and claim a promise from 
me that I might be unable after- 
wards to break. 

At least, so I interpreted her 
jealous watchfulness ; although I 
had good reason afterwards for 
believing that, though my child 
may have been startled by the new 
idea I had put into her head, she 
did not go so far as to imagine 
there was anything more than 
friendship between Lord Eustace 
Annerley and myself. So much 
the better. How thankful I have 
been since to think she never 
knew the extent of the sacrifice I 
made for her ! 

Still—whilst I loved her more 
(if possible) for her devotion to 
myself, and felt that the posses- 
sion of no man on earth was 
‘worth even so small a particle of 


her complete faith and confidence 
in me—her manner so pained me 
that I longed, at last, for Lord 
Eustace to return and speak to 
me in such a way as should 
authorise my telling him that our 
acquaintanceship must cease. I 
did not realise the after-pain this 
step would cause me. May’s de- 
spondency so grieved me that I 
thought only of the quickest means 
by which to cure her. I was like 
a patient about to undergo some 
horrible and inevitable operation, 
who feels that, come what may, 
the sooner it is over the better. I 
was like a soldier who, excited by 
the raging battle, forgets the 
bullets flying like hail around 
him in his anxiety to see the 
enemy turn and fly. There have 
been cases in which men, in the 
midst of carnage, have received 
flesh wounds of which they felt 
nothing until they sat down after- 
wards, all the fury and excitement 
spent, and, essaying to remove 
their clothing, found, by the faint- 
ness that overpowered them, the 
blood by which they were stained, 
that they had not passed through 
the fire unscathed. 
> = 7 * * 

May was at the convent the 
morning that Lord Eustace re- 
turned. How grateful I was, as I 
heard his voice in the hall below, 
to remember that she was absent. 
For I felt sure that within the 
next hour my fate would be de- 
termined. 

He entered the room joyously— 
confidently—as if he already knew 
himself to be master there. 
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I received him as best I could. 
I do not care to remember now 
how much he had the power to 
make my pulses quicken and my 
blood run. ; 

‘Did you expect me home be- 
fore?’ he inquired, when the first 
greeting had passed between us. 
He had been absent five days. 

‘Oh, no! why should I?’ 

* Because you must be aware I 
should never have staid away so 
long from choice. But one of my 
friends died just as I arrived in 
Paris (friends have an awkward 
habit of dying at inconvenient 
times, you know), and the rela- 
tions pressed me to stay to the 
funeral. I couldn’t well refuse, 
I had eaten so many of the poor 
old fellow’s dinners |’ 

* You were quite right to stay. 
It is not much to do for one who 
has been kind te you.’ 

‘But it was a great nuisance! 
I was annoyed at having to go at 
all, and would have returned af 
once if I could. My heart was 
here all the time! Were you sur- 
prised that I did not write to 
you? 

He had drawn his chair very 
near mine as he put this ques- 
tion. I tried to answer it in- 
differently. 

*Not at all! I should have 
been very much surprised if you 
had. I am not an advocate for 
indiscriminate correspondence.’ 

‘I know you are not, but my 
letter would have been very dis- 
criminate. Indeed I intended 
writing at first in order to send 
you a little present I had done 
myself the pleasure to procure 
you on my arrival, but afterwards 
I was advised not to trust it to 
the post. However,I hope it will 
prove to you, however late, that 
with you and me the saying holds 
good, “Loin des yeux, prés du 
ccour”! 

_ He drew a case from his pocket 
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as he spoke, and, opening it, dis- 
played one of the prettiest and 
most fanciful sets of ornaments I 
have ever seen. There, on their 
bed of velvet, lay necklace, ear- 
rings, brooch, and _ bracelet, 
formed of clusters of forget-me- 
nots and leaves wrought in blue 
enamel and gold. They were so 
elegant, and, to me, at that time, 
so novel, that I could not help 
giving vent to a note of admiration. 

‘Iam so glad you like them,’ 
said Lord Eustace, as he placed 
the case in my hand. ‘I wanted 
them to say for me, what I am 
thankful to be able to say now for 
myself, that during my absence 
you have never once been out of 
my thoughts.’ 

But I had remembered my part 
by that time, and I pushed the 
offering gently away again. 

‘You are very good,’ I mur- 
mured, ‘ but I cannot take them.’ 

‘You cannot take them!’ he 
echoed in surprise. ‘Oh you 
must! I got them expressly for 
you! Say you will take them,’ he 
added, more persuasively, ‘and 
wear them for my sake!’ 

‘But I never wear ornaments, 
Lord Eustace.’ 

‘You do! I’ve seen you wear 
some very fine pearls.’ 

‘ They are an heirloom—an old 
aunt’s present,’ I replied eva- 
sively. 

* Then try and look upon me as 
an old uncle,’ he said, in a way 
that made me laugh, spite of my- 
self; ‘don’t say that you'll refuse 
them.’ 

‘I never wear colours.’ 

‘But surely it is time you did. 
You are not going to remain in 
black all your life. A day is 
coming when you will put on 
something brighter and lighter, 
Katie—when you will let me per- 
suade you to doff your mourning 
robes once and for ever, and 
to—’ 
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I knew what was coming. I 
saw the words trembling on his 
lips. All my anxiety was to 
prevent their being actually 
spoken. 

‘Lord Eustace,’ I exclaimed 
hurriedly,‘I know what you are 
going to say. Pray don’t say 
it! Itis of no use. I shall never 
change my black dress now, any 
more than I shall change my state 
of widowhood.’ 

He stared at me in unmitigated 
astonishment. I saw the colour 
recede from his countenance, as 
though he had experienced some 
violent shock. 

‘You are not in earnest,’ he 
said, after a moment’s pause, ‘ you 
are jesting with me.’ 

‘Indeed I am not. Is it likely 
I should jest on so serious a sub- 
ject ? 

‘But what has happened to 
make you change your mind? 
Who has been here during my 
absence ?” 

‘Noone! What authority had 
you for ever thinking I had a 
different mind upon the subject ? 

‘You did not say so, I am 
aware; but I thought—I hoped— 
Oh, Katie! he went on pas 
sionately, ‘ think again! Say that 
I might have some chance of mak- 
ing you reconsider your resolu- 
tion—that the love—the devotion 
of my lifetime——’ 

‘Lord Eustace!’ I exclaimed, 
rising in my agitation and moving 
to the opposite side of the room, 
‘I entreat of you to say no more! 
It was to prevent your saying so 
much that I spoke as I did. I 
will be candid with you. I under- 
stand what you feel, and I have 
sounded my own heart upon the 
subject, and come to the conclu- 
sion that any dereliction from the 
condition of life I have decided to 
maintain would not be for my 
happiness, or that of any one con- 
nected with me.’ 
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‘ But this is delusion—insanity !’ 
he exclaimed. ‘To take vows of 
perpetual widowhood at your age! 
What is your age? One and 
thirty! And you are in the 
zenith of your womanhood. Do 
you intend to live all the long, 
long years before you—twenty— 
thirty—forty perhaps—unloved— 
unprotected—and alone ?” 

‘I have my child’ I mur- 
mured. 

‘But how long will you keep 
her? She is to be introduced 
next season—is she not ?—as the 
greatest heiress in Ireland. How 
many months do you suppose will 
elapse before she is “‘ wooed and 
married and a’” ?’ 

‘ Oh, don’t speak of it!’ I cried, 
covering up my face with my 
hands. It seemed very bitter to 
me, at that moment, to think that 
I might relinquish my own happi- 
ness for next to nothing—a few 
months of quiet comfort— and 
then separation, and two homes, 
and divided interests between my 
child and me! 

‘I must speak of it, Katie! I 
will speak of it! It is unnatural 
that you should keep faithful 
longer to a memory, or an ima- 
ginary duty. Hugh was a dear 
good fellow, but he is gone beyond 
the reach of enjoying your com- 
pany, and I cannot see how you 
can profit him by making yourself 
miserable.’ 

‘It is not only that.’ 

* What else is it?” 

‘There are several reasons. 
One is—the difference in our re- 
ligions.’ 

‘That is not likely to affect us. 
I should let you follow your own 
inclinations in that respect, as in 
every other.’ 

‘ But I should not feel the same 
about it.’ 

‘I don’t follow you.’ 

‘ We could not observe the same 
practices, attend the same church, 
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pray together,’ I replied, in a low 
voice. 

His handsome lip curled. I 
knew that he thought very little 
of the importance of prayer or any 
other religious duty. 

* We can pray for each other— 
if an amount of praying is con- 
ducive to happiness in the mar- 


’ vied state. Won’t that do as 


well ? 

I shook my head mournfully. 

‘ Pray— pray—don’t say any 
more! I have thought it all over 
—I have indeed ; and I have quite 
made up my mind. I shall never 
be otherwise than I am.’ 

‘You will never be my wife, 
you mean. Put it plainly, if you 
please!’ 

‘I shall never be the wife of 
any one—any more.’ 

‘You do not care for me, then. 
You have been trifling with me, 
Mrs. Power!’ 

How my heart cried out ‘ No!’ 


but I dared not give it utterance. 


I had foreseen, from two or three 
passages that had passed between 
us, that it must come to this— 
that I must either tell the truth, 
or let him believe I was a de- 
ceiver. 

‘Yes! I suppose I have been 
trifling with you—if you call it 
trifling,’ I replied. 

‘If I call it trifling!’ he said 
fiercely; ‘by what name do you 
call it yourself? Have you for- 
gotten the numberless instances 
in which, if you have not actually 
responded to, you have at least 
permitted me to act in a manner 
which should have left no doubt 
of my intentions on your mind? 
Do you mean to pretend that you 
are unaware of that which your 
least intimate acquaintance seems 
to know—the reason of my pro- 
longed stay in Brussels? But 
doubtless you will say you are 
unaware—that you have forgotten! 
Women of your ealibre are gene- 
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rally gifted with the most con- 
venient of memories and under- 
standings. But I didn’t believe it 
of you, Katie—I didn’t believe it 
of you!” 

There was so much pathos in 
the tone in which he uttered the 
last words that my eyes brimmed 
over. 

‘Don’t think so badly of me!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘I do—I have always 
liked you extremely as a friend; 
but we should not be happy 
otherwise, indeed we should not!’ 

‘Who is it that has come be- 
tween us?’ he said shortly. 

* No one!’ 

*I don’t believe it!’ 

‘Lord Eustace!’ 

‘It does not sound polite, I dare 
say, but in some instances truth is 
preferable to politeness. I repeat 
my question, who is the man 
that has come between us?” 

‘ You are determined to know? 

‘I have a right to be told!’ 

* Then it is Hugh! Hugh only! 
Believe me or not, as you will, 
Lord Eustace, this is the truth! 
I do like you 4 

‘Not more than “like”? he 
inquired, with an upward glance. 

‘I do like you,’ I repeated 
firmly, ‘and the evidences of your 
regard flattered me. But when I 
came to consider the matter more 
attentively, with a view to any 
closer connection than that of 
friendship between us, I saw 
plainly that it could not be—that 
as I am now, so I must remain 
till it pleases God to call me 
hence.’ 

‘I will make you alter your re- 
solution,’ he said determinately. 

* You never will. And in proof 
of it, I am going to ask you not 
to remain in Brussels, or you will 
compel me to leave it.’ 

‘Is the very sight of me ob- 
noxious to you, then ?” 

‘Not so; but it is better we 
should not meet, at all events for 
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atime. Meeting will only revive 
unpleasant recollections and pre- 
vent our falling back into our old 
position as friends.’ 

‘So I am banished.’ 

*I don’t like to hear you use 
that word. If it is inconvenient 
to you to leave, I will take my 
child to Paris.’ 

‘By no means! I have been 
the one to blame, it appears, and 
therefore it is but fair I should 
be the one to suffer. I shall not 
trouble you with my presence or 
my importunities again, Mrs. 
Power |’ 

‘Oh, don’t be angry!’ I said, 
with a huge lump in my throat, as 
he prepared to quit the room. 

He must have heard the tears 
in my voice, but he did not notice 
my request. He only bowed as 
he passed me standing by the 
door, and I fancied there was 
more anger and disappointment 
pictured in his face than sorrow. 

I heard the hall door slam, and 
it was over. 

Even at that moment I knew 
that Lord Eustace was a man who 
would never forgive a woman for 
having wounded his vanity, and 
that all my tears and entreaties, 
did I condescend to them, would 
no more move him now than if he 
had been a stone. 

The first feeling I had was a 
sense of relief. He had come and 
gone, had spoken and received his 
answer ; the question would never 
again be renewed between us. 

The operation was over, and 
the limb was severed: the loss 
would not be realised till strength 
returned. 

My next thought was to remove 
all traces of my emotion, and try 
and look as gay as possible to wel- 
come my child back from the 
convent. I succeeded so well 
that she noticed the difference at 
once. 

‘Dear mothie! How sweet you 


look! What have you been doing 
in my absence? Receiving a pro- 
posal, you wicked old woman ? 

She wound her arm round my 
waist, and kissed me fondly. 
How little she thought that she 
had hit upon the truth! But I 
caught her spirit, and my answer 
was as light as her suggestion. 

‘Several, my darling! You 
don’t suppose that only one would: 
have had so good an effect on me. 
But I really am feeling very jolly, 
May, and just ready for some fun. 
What shall we do, my pet? Go 
for a nice drive to the Bois, dine 
at Severin’s, and get tickets for 
the opera in the evening? They’ve 
“ Robert le Diable” on the bills 
now, and I know you want to see 
that again.’ 

‘Oh, charming! What a day 
we will have!’ cried May ex- 
citedly. ‘What a dear mothie 
you are! It will seem like old 
times to be going about tucked 
under your arm. I always enjoy 
the play so much more when you 
and I are quite alone together.’ 

My reward seemed to have come 
already as I watched her pleasure 
through the succeeding hours of 
the day. I felt that no new hap- 
piness could have made amends to 
me for the loss of one loving 
glance from the eyes of my own 
child. 

In the excitement of victory I 
had even false strength enough to 
be able to mention Lord Eustace’s 
visit to her, and its probable results. 

‘ By-the-way, dear,’ I said, as 
carelessly as I could, as we sat 
opposite each other at the re- 
staurant dinner, ‘Lord Eustace 
called this morning whilst you 
were at the convent.’ 

In a moment I saw the shade 
that seemed to gather like a veil 
over her bright, speaking coun- 
tenance. 


‘He has come back from Paris 
then!’ she said. 
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* Yes!’ I went on quickly, ‘and 
looked in en passant to say good- 
bye. I am sorry you were not 
there.’ 

* Why—good-bye ” 

‘Because he is going to leave 
Brussels, for good and all, I be- 
lieve. He seems tired of the 
place, as indeed what man would 
not be. My wonder is he has 
staid here so long. There is 
positively nothing to do.’ 

‘And he is going back to Ire- 
land—for good?’ said May won- 
deringly. 

‘To Ireland—or somewhere. 
Any way he’s done with this old 
place. I told him it was the best 
thing he could possibly do. For 
a man in his position to live in a 
town like this is simply a waste of 
life.’ 

‘So you told him the best thing 
he could do was to go away ?’ said 
May, with a little chuckle that 
betrayed her satisfaction. 

‘Certainly I did! 
didn’t take too much upon myself, 
Miss May! But, unless you have 
been playing a very double game 
all along, Lord Eustace’s departure 
is not likely to affect you much.’ 

‘I should think not,’ she an- 
swered, laughing, ‘though he is 
harmless enough, poorman! And 
so he’s gone for good and all. I 
wonder he didn’t think of making 
me a present before he went—or 
you, mothie.’ 

* Well, to tell you the truth, my 
darling, he did bring a very hand- 
some set of jewelry from Paris, which 
he wished me to accept—in return 
for any little attention we may 
have been able to show him, I 
suppose—but I declined to take 
them. I don’t care for ornaments, 
you know, neither do I care for 
accepting presents from a person 
who is nothing but a friend.’ 

‘What were they like” de- 
manded my girl, with feminine 
curiosity. 
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‘Very pretty —something in 
blue and gold. But there again, 
you know I never wear colours, 
and never shall until I meet your 
father in heaven.’ 

* You darling mothie!’ said May, 
as she slipped her hand affection- 
ately into mine. 

‘I don’t think he quite liked 
my refusing them, May; but I 
managed to do so without offending 
his lordship, and we parted very 
amicably. I dare say we may meet 
again some day in Dublin. Mean- 
while, it is rather a relief to get 
rid of him— isn’t it? “Toujours 
perdrix ”’—you know the old pro- 
verb, my dear—is apt to pall.’ 

My child did not answer me in 
so many words, but she laughed 
quietly to herself, and a beautiful 
soft light stole over her features 
which seemed to say how perfectly 
content she had become. I saw 
it, and thanked God. 

We had a merry evening at the 
play together: May’s hilarity al- 
most, at times, outrunning bounds, 
and mine trying to keep pace 
with it; but though my laugh 
was forced, and I knew that a dark 
Nemesis would overtake me for 
the tax I was laying on my feelings, 
I could still listen to my child’s 
mirth and watch her sunny coun- 
tenance, and say sincerely that I 
would not have undone it if I 
could. Then came home and dark- 
ness, and silence and reflection. 

Oh, it was terribly hard, when 
the first flush of excitement was 
over, to remember how much I 
had put away from me, and the 
manner in which I had put it 
away: to remember how much I 
could have loved him, and how 
lonely my future might become! 

‘I have never had any one to 
lean on all my life!’ I cried to 
myself in the darkness. ‘ Hugh’s 
death made me old before I was 
young. I have dragged on any 
way, without one real tie except 
T2 
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this little child dependent on me. 
This is the first time in my life 
that I have felt what love is, as a 
woman feels it—and I have been 
obliged to crush and put it away. 
Worse than all, I have been 
obliged to let him think me other 
than I am—cold, heartless, fickle 
—when my heart was bursting 
with love for him all the while. 
Oh!’ I sobbed to myself, with my 
face buried in the pillow, lest May 
should hear the traitorous sound, 
and wake, ‘if I might but have 
laid my head down on his breast 
and felt I was at rest for ever!’ I 
went on with this kind of thing all 
through the night. Every woman 
can imagine it for herself, whether 
she has passed through the same 
ordeal or not. There is no limit 
when the floodgates of our griefs 
are once laid open. By morning, 
the excess of my emotion had 
made me look quite ill, and May 
reproached herself most need- 
lessly, dear innocent child, for 
having permitted me to be over- 
fatigued the day before. 

‘ Selfish beast that I am,’ she 
exclaimed, in her impetuous style, 
‘not to have seen that my dear 
darling was tired! Mothie, why 
didn’t you stop me? Why didn’t 
you say that you felt ill ? 

‘Because I didn’t feel ill, 
dearest! I don’t feel ill now. I 
shall be all right after a cup of 
coffee.’ 

‘ Your face is as yellow as a 
guinea, and your eyes look like 
dead mackerel,’ said May, with that 
charming candour our sex use 
towards each other, ‘Shall I send 
for Dr. Hermann ?” 

‘ Certainly not, pet! I will go 
for a nice walk, as soon as you 
have taken your departure, and 
that will be sure to set me up 

But I did not go for a walk. I 
was too much afraid Lord Eustace 
might not yet have left Brussels 


to run the risk of encountering 
him. I crept into 8. Gudule’s in- 
stead, and the beautiful solemn 
service soothed my lacerated feel- 
ings and lent me supernatural 
strength to go on with my self- 
imposed duty. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


I SEE HUGH AGAIN. 


But as the now monotonous days 
crept one after another I became 
conscious that I had laid upon my- 
self a burden too heavy to be borne. 
It isa terrible thing to suffer mental 
pain in secret. If we may but 
legitimately parade our woes (I 
am speaking now exclusively of 
women), may call in our bosom 
friends to cry with us—to hear 
all the details of what he said, and 
how he looked, and to discuss the 
chance of any dawn arising on our 
cheerless night, we possess an out- 
let by which grief exhausts itself 
and permits its bearer an interval 
of rest. I do not think that under 
any circumstances I should have 
been able to derive much comfort 
from this sort of thing, but I know 
many of my sex who do, and the 
occasion never arose for me. When 
my Hugh died I had not a friend 
to turn to, and I locked my pain 
up in my own bosom and let it 
feed upon my heart. Perhaps this 
first sad experience exercised some 
influence over my subsequent feel- 
ings, but it is true that I had 
schooled myself to bear such minor 
trials as fell to my lot in silence, 
and now that I had received an- 
other severe shock, I had but one 
fear, that the world should guess 
that I was suffering. So I went 
about my usual avocations, with 
the dull pain of disappointment 
gnawing constantly at my heart 
and becoming more difficult to 
bear each day, until I dreaded 
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lest, in spite of all my resolutions, 


I 

_ ‘If I were not so utterly alone,’ 
I used to say despairingly—‘ if I 
had but a father, a mother, a 
sister—any one to whom I could 
go and confess my weakness, and 
weep my heart out on their bosom, 
and feel that they sympathised 
with every sob I drew!’ 

Of course Juliet, who had 
always behaved like a sister to 
me, would have heard my story 
and bestowed due pity on me, and 
perhaps commended the resolution 
I had taken for the sake of her 
brother’s child. But I shrank 
from reposing this confidence in 
Juliet. I felt as if I could not go 
and tell Hugh’s sister that my 
heart had been unfaithful to its 
first love, and that my life was so 
overclouded by this second disap- 
pointment that I had even lost 
comfort in the hope which had so 


long sustained me—of meeting my . 


husband again in heaven. I knew 
that Juliet would kiss me, and 
stroke my hair, and call me ‘ poor 
dear child!’ but I felt that she 
would be thinking all the time of 
the many vows I had made never 
to let Hugh’s memory be sup- 
planted, and how soon I had for- 
gotten him and them. 

And if I could not tell Mrs. 
Delancey, far less could I have 
spoken to Lady Power, or either 
of his other sisters. 

* I would rather trust myself to 
Hugh’s judgment than to theirs,’ 
I thought. ‘My poor Hugh! my 
dear bright boy! If he sees me, I 
am sure he must pity me—he 
must understand all I feel—he 
must know that it is only because 
he seems so far, far away, so 
utterly out of reach, that I allowed 
my thoughts to dwell, even for a 
moment, on the attractions of 
another man. Oh, if I could but 
speak to Hugh! If God would 
but let His angels appear to us in 


person, how lightly all the troubles 
of this life would press upon our 
earth-laden shoulders!’ 

As I gave vent to this speech a 
great longing seemed to rise in 
me to go to Paris and visit my 
husband’s grave. I had never 
seen it since the day they laid 
him there. I had had a nervous 
dread of upsetting my hard-earned 
equanimity, and opening the old 
wounds by doing so. But now I 
was suffering so keenly, what 
mattered a little extra pain to me? 
Besides, I had a fancy that the 
visit would comfort me—that 
Hugh would hear and understand 
me better then, and that he would 
forgive my lapse of faith to him, 
and lift the burden of guilt that 
seemed to oppress me, off my 
shoulders, and I should return 
home free and happy. 

When once this desire had got 
hold of me, it grew rapidly, until 
I was feverishly anxious to put it 
into execution. There was no 
difficulty in settling the matter 
with May. It was quite enough 
to tell her that I had conceived 
a great wish to visit her father’s 
grave again, to make her readily 
consent to staying at the convent, 
under the safe wing of Mére Ana- 
stase, until my return to Brussels. 
Once she proposed to accompany 
me; but I felt I must go alone; 
and a couple more days found me 
landed in the city where my brief 
married life was passed. I found 
my way to the hotel where we had 
lived —I was even fortunate 
enough to secure the room where 
Hugh had died, for my own use. 

I entered it hurriedly, fatigued 
and travel-stained, hardly remem- 
bering its characteristics, and little 
realising the shock the sight of 
them would give me. Sixteen 
years and more had elapsed since 
the day I last placed my foot 
there, but as the door closed 
behind me, and I looked round at 
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the position of everything in the 
room, the past came back so vi- 
vidly, I could have thought that it 
had occurred but yesterday. There 
stood the bed, with its dark-green 
hangings, which my poor Hugh 
had ridiculed and called a hearse 
on the first night we had occupied 
it together, little thinking his 
bonny limbs would be laid out 
stark and cold upon it before the 
month was over. There was the 
uncomfortable sofa on which I had 
slept during his illness—the little 
table that had stood by his bed- 
side—I fancied that even the 
white coverlet and pillow-cases 
looked the same as they had done 
at that eventful period. 

I stood for a moment transfixed 
with astonishment, that I should 
feel so much the same as I had 
felt, and that time should have 
had so little power to destroy old 
memories in me. Then with a 
cry I sprang at the bed, and 
buried my weeping face in its 
pillows. 

Ah! this was the reality of life! 
* This was the strong, strong chord 
by which each act of my existence 
had been regulated—this was the 
real sorrow that subsequent happi- 
ness could only have helped to 
lessen, but not exterminate. 

I was not weak enough, in that 
first taste of renewed bitterness, to 
believe that my love for Lord 
Eustace Annerley had been all a 
sham, but I proved the strength 
of my girlish attachment by the 
power it still held over me, and 
felt that could it have been re- 
stored, the other would have 
melted into nothing beside it. 

‘Hugh! Hugh!’ I cried, as I 
kissed the pillow which I had 
already wetted with my tears (it 
is not at all likely it was the same 
pillow on which my darling’s head 
had rested, but nothing would 
have convinced me of that fact 
then), ‘do you hear me from 
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heaven? Do you see your poor 
Katie, bowed down with worry 
and trouble for the loss of you? 
Oh, my boy! I did not mean to 
be unfaithful to you! I do love 
you — very, very dearly—if you 
could come back from heaven to 
me, I should go mad with joy— 
but it is so lonely without you, 
Hugh, and little things worry me 
so, and I have no one to help bear 
them with me. But it is all over, 
darling! It will never be again; 
for the baby’s sake, Hugh—for 
the sake of the dear baby you left 
behind you to save my heart from 
breaking.’ 

To my surprise, at finding how 
much the sight of this room af- 
fected me, my thoughts had flown 
back to the actual time of my 
bereavement—Lord Eustace An- 
nerley, my tall daughter, May, my 

years, seemed all to have 
passed away like a dream, and I 
was once more alone with my dead 
darling—living over the first great 
pang of losing him. 

The affairs of this life called me 
from my trance. The gargon was 
knocking at the bedroom door to 
receive my orders for the day— 
the fille de chambre was waiting 
with warm water; I must rouse 
myself and lay aside my travelling 
dress, and decide on what I in- 
tended todo. It was a good thing 
for me that it was so. Still, 
though I dined at the table-d’héte 
like the rest of the company, my 
thoughts were all in the bedroom 
where Hugh had died, and as soon 
as I could escape, I went upstairs 
again and spent the evening there. 
Strange to say, though I tried 
hard to picture my husband to 
myself as I had seen him last 
(and as he had haunted me for 
months after his death), with his 
handsome features, drawn and 
sharpened by the cruel fever that 
destroyed him, looking as if they. 
had been carved in marble, and 
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his dear white hands crossed upon and lead immediately to the ceme- 
the Blessed Symbol of our redemp- tery, with indifference. To my 


tion that lay upon his breast, I 
could not do it. In that room 
where he had drawn his last 
breath—where he had lain, decked 
for the grave, in his coffin—where 
I had seen all these things pass, 
as it were, in a dream, because of 
my great misery—I could only 
bring my darling to my memory, 
‘buoyant with youth and happiness, 
with a smile on his face and a 
merry jest upon his tongue, and 
a cigar between his lips. I could 
only recall the brown velveteen 
coat, and the slouched wide-awake 
hat in which he used to look so 
handsome. I could only hear the 
ring of his boyish langh—the im- 
pulsive footstep with which he ran 
to meet me, and feel the clasp of 
‘the strong young arms that used 
sometimes to handle my childish 
frame almost too roughly for the 


preservation of my temper. These. 


memories seemed sadder to me 
than the others, and I tried to put 
them away, in vain. My gallant 
Hugh lived and breathed for me 
in that silent chamber during the 
watches of the succeeding night, 
until I half expected to hear the 
rush of his impetuous feet coming 
up the stairs, to see the door burst 
open, and my young husband 
stand before me as in days of 
yore. 

‘ Oh, this will never do!’ I said 
to myself, as I turned restlessly 
about from side to side; ‘I shall 
go mad if I stop in this place. 
How I wish the morning were 
come, and I might go to his grave! 
When I have seen that again, I 
shall be able to realise for myself 
that he is really dead.’ 

I was up with the earliest dawn, 
and as soon as the world was 
astir I set off on my pilgrimage 
to Pare la Chaise. I passed 
through the long line of shops 
that deal in mementos of the dead, 





taste the coloured pictures, innu- 
merable wreaths, and strings of 
coloured beads that decorate the 
tombs in Pére la Chaise, and else- 
where, are a mockery to religion. 
If we must place tributes of affec- 
tion on the graves of our dead, 
let them be formed of the flowers 
that God makes equally with our- 
selves, amongst which are the 

i immortelles—not of 
trumpery glass beads and tawdry 
pictures, which may be ranked 
amongst the lowest works of art. 
I would not be hard upon those 
faithful, sorrowing hearts that 
spend perhaps all their little 
savings on such offerings as these, 
that the world may see that, being 
dead, their friends yet speak to 
them; but if they would only 
think of what their friends now 
are—that from having left this 
lower world, where, perhaps, whilst 
even in the flesh, they would not 
have valued such trumpery, they 
have become spirits—the very es- 
sence of nature, severing all con- 
nection with the works of men 
—they would pause before they 
hung the resting-place of their 
cast-off bodies with something even 
lower than themselves. 

There are no such suitable offer- 
ings to the dead as natural flowers. 
I thought this as I bought nu- 
merous bunches of roses, and 
lilies, and Parma violets to scatter 
over the grave of my Hugh; and 
when these are not procurable, the 
symbol of our Faith, a word of 
comfort or an appeal for mercy, 
may well take their place—but 
not strings of blue and white 
beads such as children thread into 
necklaces and bracelets. 

I wended my way sorrowfully 
through walls of tombs covered 
with such tawdry manufactures ; 
even amongst the highest class of 
sepulture I saw very few traces of 
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good taste or feeling. I felt 
cramped and closed in by the 
hundreds of mortuary chapels and 
graves I passed, set thickly toge- 
ther like sheep in a pen, until I 
longed that I could take up my 
darling’s coffin and carry it far 
away to some green, sheltered 
country churchyard where hemight 
lie in comfort and have space to 
breathe. 

I had great difficulty in finding 
his grave. At last an old sexton 
pointed out to me a marble monu- 
ment which Sir Thomas Power 
had caused to be erected to ’.is 
son’s memory, and which I had 
never yet seen, and told me the 
young Englishman, Monsieur 
Power, lay under it. I slipped a 
fee into his hand, and waited till 
he was out of sight before I could 
muster up courage to approach the 
spot. Yes, it was my darling’s 
grave, there was no doubt of that. 
On a broken marble shaft, with 
the sculptured ivy, torn from it 
and lying at its base, were these 
words :— 

‘To the loving memory of Hugh 
George, only son of Sir Thomas 
Power, of Gentian’s Cross, in the 
county of Dublin. He died at 
Paris, fortified by the rites of the 
Church, on the 15th day of July, 
18—, in the 22nd year of his age, 
leaving a young widow to lament 
his loss.’ 

And then followed those humble 
appeals to the mercy of a loving 
Saviour that are usually to be met 
with on Catholic tombstones, and 
which are more touching and ap- 
propriate than any number of 
texts setting forth the virtues of 
the deceased or the sorrow of the 
survivors. Though I had been 
told, in a cursory way, of .the 
erection of this monument, it had 
never been described to me, and it 
took me completely by surprise. I 
liked it so much, though it seemed 
to bring my father-in-law more vi- 


vidly before me than my husband: 
I thought of all the old man’s 
kindness to me, and realised how 
much more he must have felt for 
me than he professed to do. That 
trailing ivy, torn away from the 
shaft it clung to! That was me— 
poor me! torn from my darling’s 
arms so soon! Then the inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the loving memory.’ Ah! 
the memory must have been loving, 
for an only son—such a son too! 
They must have suffered, in losing 
him, almost as much as I did. 
‘ Leaving a young widow to lament 
his loss.’ What a young widow I 
had been! only fifteen—and how 
I had lamented it! And, though 
sixteen years had passed away, I 
was a young widow still, and-——— 

The next thought which flashed 
through my mind brought me to 
my knees in a moment. 

‘ Hugh, dearest!’ I exclaimed, 
as I sank upon his grave and 
pressed my lips upon the marble 
column, ‘I am not faithless—I do 
lament you still—you only, and for 
ever! If you were alive,’ I sobbed 
—‘if you were only alive, you 
would understand and believe me 
when I say so!’ 

I strewed my roses and lilies 
loosely over the slab which covered 
his remains, watering them freely 
with my tears. 

‘Oh! if I could but see you again, 
my darling!’ I moaned. ‘ If I could 
but tear up all this earth and 
stone that lies between us, and lay 
my head upon your breast once 
more as I did on that miserable 
day when they dragged you away 
from me to lay you here. Oh, my: 
Hugh, I have loved you—do be- 
lieve it—and I have loved your 
child too. I called her May, be- 
cause you told me to love the May 
for your sake; and now that I 
know why it was so dear to you, I 
have a twofold reason for loving 
it. And I belong to the faith, 
Hugh, you wished so much I 
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should belong to; and we shall 
meet again in heaven. Oh, say 
that you pray for me, and that we 
shall meet again in heaven!’ 

I exhausted myself with my 
emotion. Every few minutes I had 
to stop and rest my head against 
the broken shaft. 

‘ I fancied I loved him, darling!’ 
I went on, in a whisper, alluding 
to Lord Eustace, ‘but I dare say 
it is only fancy, and the feeling 
will soon die out. And if it 
doesn’t, I give it up, Hugh—lI give 
it up freely for May’s sake and 
yours, and my affection shall never 
wander from you again—never, 
never more! But oh, my boy!’ I 
continued, recurring to the old 
want, ‘ if I could but see you again 
—my Hugh—my Hugh!’ 

That night I had a lovely vision, 
sent, I fully believe, direct from 
heaven to comfort me. Worn out 
by crying over the memories that 
Paris had evoked, I reached the 
hotel again, at an early hour 
in the afternoon, feeling very 
humble and subdued, and in 
no disposition to join the party 
of strangers at the table-d’héte. 
So I ordered some slight refresh- 
ment to be served in my own 
room, and as soon as I conveniently 
could I went to bed. For a long, 
long time I lay awake pondering 
over the past, and making resolu- 
tions for the future, and when I 
fell asleep I know not. It seemed 
to me, in my dream, as if I had 
never fallen asleep at all, for I was 
lying in the same bed, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, won- 
dering if I was destined to stay 
awake all night, when I heard a 
slight noise as if some one were 
trying to turn the handle of the 
dressing-room door which opened 
from the room I layin. I called 
out rather fretfully, in French, 
‘No one can enter!’ but still the 
sound continued, as though pro- 
ceeding from a very weak or un- 
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certain hand, and, by the light of 
my night lamp, I presently watched 
the handle turn, and the door 
pushed gently open. I was about 
to spring up, in my anger and 
alarm, when I was stopped by an 
appearance which took my breath 
away—the appearanee of my dead 
husband, or, at least, the husband 
whom (as it seemed to me in my 
dream) I had, until then, supposed 
to be dead. 

*‘ Hugh!’ I exclaimed joyfully, 
‘it isn’t true then!—you are 
alive !’ 

I thought that he did not an- 
swer me, but continued slowly to 
advance, with his tender eyes fixed 
upon my face. I had leisure then 
to observe that he was older, more 
inteliectual-looking, and infinitely 
handsomer than he had been whilst 
on earth; that his waving hair 
and beard had a sheeny light upon. 
them; that his beautiful grey eyes 
beamed like fire, and that he 
moved—lI cannot tell you how— 
but without walking. I knew then 
he was a spirit, yet I felt no fear. 
On the contrary, I held out my 
arms towards him. 

‘Oh, speak to me!’ I said. ‘I 
know you have come because I 
called you. Take me in your arms, 
Hugh, once more, and speak to 
me!’ 

Still he continued to advance 
until he had reached my side, and 
then I seemed to be drawn towards 
him, and to melt into his being 
till we were one. I saw him no 
longer, but I felt my head was 
laid against his breast, and that a 
gentle warmth was diffusing itself 
all round my wounded heart in 
consequence. Then in the darkness, 
with my eyes hid, I heard his 
voice : ; 

‘ Katie! there is no death. I 
live thrice over in the Light of 
God. Be comforted, dear heart! 
I am the angel appointed to watch 
over you. I carry your prayers up. 
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the throne of heaven. Your 
sacrifice has been accepted there, 
and the reward will come!’ 

‘ Oh, Hugh!’ I sobbed, ‘I love 
you—I love you!’ 

His sweet voice fell like music 
on the silence which succeeded my 
impetuous speech. 

‘I know you love me. Love 
cannot dief Remember my last 
words to you: “Here or there, 
always one!” One on earth—one 
in heaven—one for ever and for 
ever! Blessed be His holy Name!’ 

* And I forgot it!’ I exclaimed. 
‘I would have put another in 
your place. Oh, Hugh, forgive 
me!’ 

I felt his hand pressed firmly, 
lovingly, upon my head. 

‘There is nothing to forgive. 
You could not put any one in my 
place. The chamber is locked—I 
only hold the key. But you have 
been mercifully saved from more 
sorrow; and it will fall instead on 
a head that is very dear to you. 


Be watchful, be prayerful, be pa-~ 


tient, Katie. The need is coming.’ 

* Oh, tell me how! You frighten 
me!’ 

* I may not tell you how. But 
God is above us all, and I watch 
over you. Be content.’ 

‘ Are you often with me, Hugh?” 

‘Very often. When in your 
morning prayers you invoke your 
guardian angel to protect you, you 
invoke me. When at night you 
kneel to kiss the ground at his 
feet, you kneel to me. Do not 
forget it, Katie.’ 

* Iam so glad—so thankful! If 
I had but known it before, I should 
never have acted as I havedone. But 
I thought you were so far away, 
my Hugh! I thought you could 
neither see nor hear me—and I 
was so lonely. Oh, why cannot 
you stay near me, as you are stay- 
ing now, for ever? Why did God 
blight all my life by taking you 
away 80 soon ? 





‘Raise up your head and look 
at me.’ 

In my dream I thought I did as 
he desired me, and hid my eyes 
again immediately. The bright- 
ness of his countenance was so 
dazzling, I could not bear to en- 
counter it. 

‘When I married you, Katie, I 
was so young that neither my 
good nor evil passions were pro- 
perly developed, and the evil 
greatly predominated. Had I 
been left in this world, I 
should have ruined not only my 
own life, but yours. It was neces- 
sary for the salvation of both of 
us that I should be removed. So 
the Lord mercifully took me before 
I had sunk into actual sin; and 
having purged away the grossness 
of my mortal nature, He appointed 
me to the thrice blessed task of 
guarding your soul from the dan- 
gers mine has escaped. And when 
we meet again, you will acknow- 
ledge His exceeding love and 
justice.’ 

‘ We shall meet again, Hughie? 
Say we shall meet again !’ 

* My darling,’ he replied—and 
his voice became, for the first time, 
so sweetly human that it thrilled 
right through me—‘ we shall meet 
again! Never doubt it—never 
forget it. It is as sure as that 
God reigns in heaven. The fiat 
has gone forth and it cannot be 
altered: Hugh and Katharine 
meet again!’ 

‘Thank God!’ I cried. ‘Oh 
thank him with me, Hugh. Every- 
thing is easy now. The sting of 
my life is gone.’ 

‘My life—your life,’ he an- 
swered, ‘apart, yet so marvel- 
lously blended, are a continual 
thanksgiving to Him. The fact of 
our existence blesses Him. The 
certainty of our redemption glori- 
fies Him. “Here, or there— 
always one—one!”’ 

I felt the arms loosening their 
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hold of me. I knew that he was 


going. 

* Hugh! darling! kiss me be- 
fore you go!’ 

I looked up in his dear face, 
familiar still, though glorified, and 
found that I was able to bear it. 
The intense white, burning light 
that had surrounded him before 
had given place to a coronal of 
mild rays, like placid moonbeams, 
that made him look, if possible, 
still more angelic. A tender, 
happy smile played upon his lips, 
and his hands were extended over 
my head in the act of blessing. 

‘Kiss me—kiss me!’ I urged 
passionately, in my unchastened, 
earthly desire. 

He did not answer, but he 
pointed upward with one hand, as 
his figure was borne slowly and 
majestically away from my side, 
and melted into the surrounding 
darkness. It was as though, 
whilst he smiled at my childish 
request, he would have said, ‘ Not 
here, love, but there—there! We 
shall meet and kiss again.’ 

. - * * 7 

What became of me, in my 
dream, after Hugh’s departure, I 
cannot tell. All I know for cer- 
tain is, that I started suddenly 
into life upon the following morn- 
ing, conscious that I had been un- 
conscious, but quite unable to say 
for how long or when. The 
vision I had had was so vividly 
impressed upon my mind that it 
appeared just as though it had 
actually occurred, nor to this mo- 
ment is any detail less perfect 
than it was at first. I often ask 
myself,‘ Was it a dream? and my 
spirit answers, ‘No.’ I firmly be- 
lieve my angel Hugh was sent by 
God to comfort me that night. I 
will not disbelieve it until he 
denies it to me with his own dear 
lips in heaven. 








CHAPTER XXV. 
‘ON WHOSE HEAD? 


THERE was nothing left then to 
detain me longer in Paris. I had 
intended making another pilgrim- 
age to Hugh’s grave, but after my 
dream the idea appeared almost 
as monstrous to me as it would 
have done had I cast his warm, 
breathing body from my arms in 
order to fall to kissing the ward- 
robe that contained his cast-off 
clothes. 

No! I realised now that my 
Hugh had no longer any connec- 
tion with Pére la Chaise—that if 
he ever visited that spot it would 
be to guard my mourning heart 
on its sad journeys thither. But 
the hope with which I had flown 
to Paris was accomplished, the 
mission of my pilgrimage fulfilled. 
God had granted me my heart’s 
desire. I had spoken with Hugh. 
I knew that he still lived, still 
loved me, still sympathised with 
me, and I wanted no other reve- 
lation until we should stand once 
more face to face. The vision 
that I had seen was so burnt in 
upon my memory that I felt al- 
most as excited as if my lost hus- 
band had been bodily restored to 
me; and was ready to declare 
that, for the future, the troubles 
of this life would be as nothing, 
since I had been assured that, 
though unseen, my dear com- 
panion walked by my side through 
them all. 

As the train carried me back to 
Brussels I pondered much upon 
the details of my dream. There 
was only one part of it that re- 
quired explanation to me. Hugh 
had said, ‘ You have been merci- 
fully saved from more sorrow; 
and it will fall instead on a head 
that is very dear to you!’ 

On whose head could he mean ? 
I understood the first part of the 
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sentence. I had been saved from 
more suffering by the sacrifice 
which I had made. That might 
very likely be true. I had for a 
long time been living (as far as 
men were concerned) a lonely and 
loveless life. It was probable that 
had I married Lord Eustace An- 
nerley I should have become too 
much engrossed in my new affec- 
tion. I should have required too 
much attention and love in re- 
turn from him, and I should have 
been disappointed if I had not 
received it. But on whose head 
could this suffering, which I had 
been spared, fall, except upon his 
own—I mean upon that of Lord 
Eustace? Could Hugh have in- 
tended me to understand that I 
had been spiritually guided to re- 
sist my lover’s persuasions in 
order that the disappointment I 
thus escaped might fall upon him, 
and, under the Divine blessing, 
lead him to think more of those 
duties which he now but too pal- 
pably neglected? It was the only 
solution I could suggest of Hugh’s 
mysterious warning ; and if it were 
true, as I could not but believe, 
what a wonderful proof it was of 
the means by which God works 
out His own designs! I thought 
then, and I have often thought 
since, that when at the Last Day 
the meaning of all the apparently 
inexplicable things that occur in 
this world is made clear to us, we 
shall find that our bereavements, 
our wasted lives, our cruel diseases, 
are but as so many pieces of a 
puzzle which must be hewn in a 
certain way before they can fit 
into one another and make a per- 
fect whole. Still I was not quite 
satisfied to abide by my own ex- 
planation of the sentence that had 
mystified me, and the next night, 
when I lay at a town halfway 
between Paris and Brussels, I 
watched and waited, and longed 
and prayed that Hugh might be 
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permitted to return and make his 
own meaning clear. I was fever- 
ishly anxious to see his face, to 
hear his voice, to feel the pressure 
of his arms again. The natural 
desire to have ocular proof that I 
had not been deceived by my 
senses was raging strong within 
me, but it was not granted. No 
second vision came to glorify my 
sight, nor, from that hour to this, 
have I ever seen Hugh—even in 
my dreams—again. This fact 
only confirms my belief that what 
I saw on that occasion was no 
hallucination, but the actual pre- 
sence of my husband. God sent 
him, when everything seemed lost, 
to keep me from despair; to as- 
sure me I had still a lover, still a 
husband, who had but ‘ gone be- 
fore ’ to wait in heaven for me. 

And I have never parted with 
that conviction since. I reached 
Brussels in the early evening, 
tired but content. My darling 
girl flew down into the vestibule 
to greet me. 

For the first time it struck moe 
how tall she had grown: what a 
perfect woman she appeared. 
During my short absence from 
her I had been living so much 
in the Past that it seemed quite 
like a surprise to me to re- 
member how many years had 
elapsed since Hugh had left me— 
Hugh, who had stood by my bed- 
side but the night before last, 
radiant with youth and happi- 
ness. 

‘What a great big thing you 
are growing!’ I exclaimed, as I 
took my own child in my arms, 
and embraced her fondly. The 
sight of her seemed to bring me 
right down from heaven to earth 
again. It—shall I confess my 
weakness ?—recalled so vividly the 
present trouble, that I felt the 
peace I had begun secretly to 
boast of melt away like snow- 
wreaths in the sun, until the slow, 








leaden throbbing of my sad heart 
became once more palpable. 

‘Well! and what should I be 
but a big thing, mothie? cried 
May joyously. ‘Have you for- 
gotten that I shall be sixteen 
years old next March? or do you 
want to try to make yourself out 
still a young thing of twenty-two ? 
Oh I am so glad to have you home 
again, mothie darling! The four 
days have seemed like four weeks 
tome. And the Verneys came to 
see me at the convent yesterday. 
And the men are going to give a 
bachelors’ ball next month. And 
Julia is going, and Mrs. Verney 
thinks I am quite old enough to 
go. May I go, mothie? Will you 
take me? Say yes, there’s a dear, 
sweet old thing.’ 

She was coaxing and kissing me 
all the way as we walked up the 
stairs together to our rooms. 

The idea was so new to me, I 
would not take upon myself to 
answer her without considera- 
tion. 

And it seemed so incongruous 
too! Hugh’s grave and Hugh’s 
spirit on the one hand, and May 
and myself at a bachelors’ ball on 
the other. But I tried to make 
allowance for my young daughter’s 
natural excitement at the pro- 


‘You must give me a little 
time to reflect and consider, my 
darling, I replied. ‘Oh, May! I 
have been seeing and thinking of 
such awfully solemn things whilst 
I have been in Paris. I cannot 
turn my thoughts to balls just 
yet.’ 

She was sobered in a moment. 
I only mention this to prove how 
perfectly our minds were in ac- 


* Dearest mother! how thought- 
less of me. I might have guessed 
it if I hadn’t been a fool! How 
did you find Hughts grave? Was 
it nice and tidy? Has the man 
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taken proper care of it? And do 
you like the monument? Tell me 
all about it, mother !’ 

I did not answer her at first. 
I had walked up to the familiar 
portrait of my husband, insouciant 
and smiling, with his cigar in his 
hand, which always occupied a 
conspicuous position on the walls 
of our sitting-room. It had al- 
ways appeared such an excellent 
portrait to me till then, and in- 
deed to every one who had known 
him; now, somehow it looked 
coarse and gaudy, and as if there 
were no soul in the expression of 
the boyish face. 

‘It is not a bit like him,’ I re- 
marked reflectively. 

‘ Not like him !’ echoed May, in 
a tone of disappointment. ‘ Not 
like Hugh! Why, mothie, I al- 
ways thought you considered it 
such an excellent likeness. Such 
a dear face as it is, too: so jolly 
and merry! If that’s not like 
Hugh, how am I ever to know 
what he’s like ? 

‘Oh! he is so much more in- 
tellectual and refined-looking,’ I 
answered, hardly knowing what I 
said. ‘So much handsomer— 
grander—more majestic. How I 
wish you could have seen him, 
May !’ 

‘Mothie! have you seen him?’ 
exclaimed my child in a voice of 
awe. 

Her tone recalled me to my 
senses. I had determined never to 
tell any one—not even May—of 
that bright, happy vision. I meant 
to keep it as a sweet, solemn secret 
between my guardian angel and 
myself. So I answered somewhat 
evasively : 

‘Only in a dream, love! a beau- 
tiful, blessed dream! It was na- 
tural I should dream of him, for 
I slept in the very bed he died 
u : 

And then I entered into such 
details as I knew would in- 








‘ But about the bachelors’ ball, 
mother,’ suggested May, when the 
evening had somewhat advanced, 
and she began to think sufficient 
time had been devoted to her 
father’s memory. She was a dear, 
loving, dutiful child, but she could 
only regret his loss for my sake, 
not her own, and there are limits 
to sympathy, however well-placed. 

‘I shall be sorry to disappoint 
you, May, but I think you are 
much too young to go,’ I said 
decisively. 

‘ Mother, dear, you want to keep 
me a baby for ever! I am older 
by several months than Julia 
Verney, and twice as much-a 
Woman in appearance; Mrs. Ver- 
ney thought I was eighteen. And 
it isn’t a public ball, you know, 
only private invitations, and there 
are so few English girls in Brussels.’ 

‘ You seem to have conceived a 
very sudden desire to appear in 
the world, my May!’ 

‘ Well, I suppose it’s only na- 
tural at my age, mothie. Girls 
can’t be kept at school for ever, 
you know, and of course I should 
like to go to parties, and dance, 
like others do.’ 

I sighed deeply, and commenced 
to ruminate. There was no doubt 
about it. My child was shooting 
up into a woman. I think this 
must always be a trying period to 
the parent by whose side his 
child’s life has been wholly spent. 
To find that the pleasant time 
when your son or daughter looked 
up to you as to their universal 
good, is over; that instead of the 
young spirit that depended trust- 
fully on yours for help in all its 
difficulties, and comfort in all its 
sorrows, you have a man or woman 
with diverse opinions, diverse pur- 
suits, and diverse thoughts; an 
individual, in fact, who, however 
much he may still love and vene- 
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rate you, dares to measure your 
right of action by his own—is to 
have all perhaps you wish for— 
but it is to lose your child/ One 
could not desire one’s own creation 
not to become individualised—it 
would be a sorry sort of affection 
that would keep its object depen- 
dent through existence; but there 
must be a certain wrench when it 
casts off that dependency: the 
same sort of unseen effort with 
which we pass from youth to age, 
or discover that the pleasures of 
life have lost their zest for us. 
And I felt this perhaps in a 
stronger degree because May was 
my only child, and had been my 
only companion for so long. Yet 
I was proud of her progress even 
whilst I sighed over it. 

‘I can’t wear your dresses even 
now, mothie!’ she went on, pre- 
sently. ‘ You know the skirts are 
up to my ankles. I was measured 
at the convent yesterday, and I 
am just five foot five. That’s an 
inch taller than you are.’ 

‘My darling child! I know 
you are big enough for anything. 
But about this ball, what will 
Lady Power say? You know 
how very particular she has always 
been in insisting on the necessity 
of your being presented at least at 
the Vice-regal Court before you 
appear anywhere in public.’ 

‘ Why need she know ?’ 

‘Well! in the first place, it 
would be very difficult to keep it 
from her without stooping to pre- 
varication ; and in the second, dear 
May, I have never spoken much 
to you about your prospects in 
life, because it was not necessary 
for your happiness, but it is just 
as well you should know now that 
you could not, on account of your 
future position, make your début 
in society without people talking 
about it.’ 

‘Talking about me/’ said May, 
with open eyes. 
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* Yes! about you, and the money 
you are likely to inherit, and so 
on. This is a very mercenary 
world, my child, and the sooner 
you learn that the better. You 
might be the most amiable and 
the most virtuous girl that was 
ever born, but so long as you were 
poor the majority of your fellow- 
creatures would not take the trou- 
ble even to inquire whether you 
were married or single. But the 
possession, or the probable posses- 
sion, of money brings a thousand 
temptations in its train. I am 
very sorry you are an heiress, 
May! I much fear it will never 
contribute either to your happiness 
or your respectability !’ 

‘Oh, mothie! what a croaking 
prophecy. AmI such a very big 
heiress, then ? 

‘ You will have more money, a 
great deal, than you require, May, 
and others will envy you the pos- 
session, and want to share it with 
you.’ . 

*I never mean to share it with 
any one but you, darling.’ 

I smiled and kissed her. Did 
she remember those words, I 
wonder, a twelvemonth atfter- 
wards. 

‘ That is like you, my own child, 
in everything—in the generosity 
of the speech, and its thoughtless- 
ness. But it would be as foolish 
for me to entertain such an idea 
as it would be selfish to permit it. 
Wealth, like all God’s gifts, is a 
blessing when properly bestowed ; 
but a woman is very unlikely to 
be able to bestow it properly with- 
out the help of a man. You will 
marry some day, my darling, and 
marry, I most fervently pray, hap- 
pily ; but I trust that it may be 
a long, long time before that comes 
to pass.’ 

‘ Of course it will,’ said my girl; 
but she did not deny the probabi- 
lity, and I saw her dear cheeks 
redden at the idea. 
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‘I can’t spare you yet awhile, 
my May!’ 

‘ Of course not, mother,’ she re- 
peated; and then, after a slight 
pause, she added: ‘ But I should 
like to know exactly how much 
money I am going to have.’ 

‘ Why, May ? 

Her sudden curiosity startled 
me; for,as I have said before, I 
had never mentioned the subject 
of her fortune to her, except in a 
cursory way. The expenses of her 
education had always been liberally 
disbursed by Lady Power, and for 
the rest we had had quite as much 
money as we needed for our mode- 
rate way of living. But I had 
heard from Juliet that the old 
lady was sparing no expense to set 
Gentian’s Cross in order against 
the return of her grandchild to 
Ireland, which had been fixed to 
take place the ensuing year. 

‘I think I ought to be told,’ 
said May, in answer to my ques- 
tion. ‘I suppose the money is 
mine now, although we don’t use it.’ 

‘No! it will not be yours until 
you are twenty-one.’ 

‘How much shall I have then, 
mother ?” F 

‘ Five thousand a year!’ 

The words dropped lingeringly, 
reluctantly, from my lips. I had 
so much wished to keep this 
knowledge from her. 

* Five thousand a year!’ repeated 
May delightedly; ‘what fun! 
And how many houses, mothie ?” 

‘How many? Do you think 
you are to have them by the 
dozen, darling ?” 

‘No! No! ofcoursenot! But 
isn’t Gentian’s Cross mine, and the 
place in Wicklow? Walter Delan- 
cey told me so the last time we were 
in England.’ 

‘I believe they will be, May. 
They will prove a great responsi- 
bility to you, I fear. I have often 
wished they had not been entailed 
in the female line.’ 
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‘Oh, don’t say that, mothie! 
because we'll have such a jolly 
time of it by-and-by. Nothing 
shall be too good for my old dar- 
ling when I get my money. She 
shall have the most lovely dresses, 
and the most beautiful jewelry, 
and the finest horses and carriages 
that were ever seen in the “ould 
counthry” yet.’ 

‘Whatever should I do with 
them, May?’ said I, laughing. 

‘Use them, of course, dear, for 
the sake of your own little maid.’ 

‘ Poor little maid! with all her 
troubles before her, and that luck- 
less money to cap them !’ 

‘The poor little maid doesn’t 
think herself poor, I can assure 
you. And then—if it ever is a 
bother, which I don’t believe, why 
Yl get some nice jolly fellow to 
look after it for us, mother, and 
take all the trouble off our hands.’ 

‘And take you off my hands, 
too! 


( To be continued.) 


‘ That I’m sure he shan’t. No 
one will ever be clever enough to 
do that! I shall look out for 
somebody just like Hugh, mother, 
who'll love you as much as he 
does me, or more; and then we'll 
all live happily together ? 

* You'll never get another Hugh!’ 
I exclaimed indignantly. 

* Well, then, we'll take the next 
best fellow we can find,’ replied 
my darling, as she sat down upon 
my lap and kissed me repeatedly. 

I sat there returning her em- 
braces, feeling miserable, I hardly 
knew why, and wondering between 
whiles, in a kind of misty, half- 
stupid manner, on whose head 
Hugh could have meant me to 
understand the sorrow I 
missed should fall. And as 
pondered, I kissed the golden 
crown of the head of my own 
child and his, and pressed my face 
against her hot crimson cheeks, 
and never once thought of her. 
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